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OUR OPERATIC MUDDLE. 
ITALIAN opera has suffered much. Gluck reproached 
and severely reprimanded her ; Wagner ridiculed her; 
and shortsighted and impecunious impresarii have 
insulted her ; but the proud distinction of having her 
pelted and dragged through the mud was reserved for 
an obscure apothecary from a country town! To 
achieve notoriety at such a cost was hardly, perhaps, 
included in Mr. Cargill-Carillon’s original scheme ; 
but it must be confessed he was valiantly assisted by 
the “underlings” of his company; and their united 
efforts culminated in the most disgraceful exhibition 
ever witnessed in an English theatre. Those who 
by their. “strike” defrauded an indulgent public 
deserved “more kicks than halfpence,” instead of 
which they got more halfpence than kicks. That this 
miserable business is another nail in the coffin of what 
is in this country known as Italian opera, no one will 
deny ; but its artistic significance should not be ex- 
aggerated. Many a good cause, even, has been dis- 
graced by its temporary representatives. We are 
prone to “ judge a tree by its fruits ;” we often forget 
the influence of the soil. In this case a clear dis- 
tinction should be made between the artistic and the 
commercial aspects of the question. I do not wish 
to suggest that the pecuniary administration alone of 
the late venture should be saddled with the blame. 
The performers, with one or two exceptions, were not 
good—some, indeed, were very bad ; but still, if we 
take a fair view of the circumstances, we must admit 
that this “seven days’ blunder” has left the question 
of the artistic value of Italian opera exactly where it 
was before. Something not very far removed from 
M. Carillon’s escapade was whispered of a German 
opera season not very long ago ; yet no one suggested 


us be just, therefore ; and, brushing aside M. Carillon 
and his scene-shifters’ strike as but an evil dream, 
face the Opera problem once more. 

What is called Italian opera in this country is an 
absurd misnomer. Not because the works performed 
are by composers of various nationalities—for “Italian 
opera” means a particular style or school of lyric 
drama—but because they no longer conform to the 
habits and laws of “ Italian” -opera, legitimately so 
called. Similarly the title “English opera” is quite 
inaccurate. For there 7s a distinct style (such as it 
is) of English opera—to which the modern works, 
included, for instance, in Mr. Carl Rosa’s repertoire, 
do not belong. Surely it is high time these anomalies 
were rectified. Either all operas should be presented 
in a language “understanded of the people,” or, as 
was suggested by Mr. H. H. Statham four years ago, 
each work should be performed in the language in 
which it was originally written— whether German, 
French, Italian, or English. The translation ot 
French and German works into Italian for perfor- 
mance in England is decidedly one of those things 
the logic of which “ no fellah can understand.” 

By all means let us have Italian opera ; but the real 
article, please, not Italian imitations of German and 
French styles. Let us (if it be possible to obtain the 
singers) preserve the school of Rossini, Bellini, and a 
host of other purely Italian writers of whom the 
English public knows next to nothing ; let us, too, 
have a season of French opera-comique with 
examples of the charming works of Auber, Boieldieu, 
Hérold, &c., and let us, by all means, have a home for 
English opera: where works distinctly English in 
character may be heard. If London be too apathetic, 
too poor, or too small to support three such ventures ; 
in addition, as already suggested, to a house fitted for 
the presentation: of the larger and more important 
works of all countries and schools, then surely one 
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specially organised for the adequate interpretation of 
thé works of each school. By these means some 
purity of taste might perhaps be infused into our 
public. At present, so great is the jumble of styles, 
schools, and nationalities, that we cannot wonder. our 
younger composers as yet display no such distinct 
characteristics as would warrant us in entertaining 
hopes of a future school of national musical art. 
Such works, moreover, could be_ presented both as 
regards Jocal and personnel, on a scale so much 
smaller than is now the case, that they might be made 
available to the public at reasonable prices of admis- 
sion. Efficiency of ensemble and moderation of price 
once secured and generally made known, pecuniary 
success could hardly fail to follow. Ss EL. F, J. 








FRANZ LISZT. 


THE visit of Franz Liszt to London has been heralded by 
much rejoicing on the part of a few of his most enthusi- 
astic admirers, and a special interest has been excited 
with regard to the visit, which may or may not be justified 
by circumstances. 

It is proposed to offer a few performances ot some of 
his many compositions during his stay, at all of which he 
has promised to be present. He will probably say some 
pleasant things concerning these performances, even if he 
does not think them. Strenuous efforts have been made 
to collect money to found a scholarship in his name as a 
commemoration of his visit, and if this is successfully 
carried out, the promoters will, of course, derive a high 
degree of gratification at the result. Hitherto, the per- 
formances of what are called his greater orchestral works 
have been restricted to somewhat rare intervals. Those 
who have been earnestly endeavouring to preach the 
doctrine of art according to Liszt, have, for the most 
part, met with less success than might have been ex- 
pected in proportion to their sincerity. To the majority 
of ordinary people who enjoy music for the pleasure it 
brings in its train, for the memories it awakens, for the 
emotions it calls into exercise, Liszt’s compositions are 
more or less objectless and meaningless. The public still 
regards passively the amiable apostles who spend time, 
talents, and coin in the endeavour to promote in others 
the admiration they declare themselves to feel. They are 
in possession of a perfect right to do what they please in 
the matter after their own manner, but the creed finds 
few followers. Of course it is an easy thing to attribute 
stiff-neckedness, obtuseness, and antagonism to those 
who either positively refuse to accept the theories in- 
volved as true or sound, or who are complacently indiffer- 
ent to the delights which the music possesses, or is said to 
possess, for the few. But the question still remains, and 
may be applied with pertinence in this case, namely, On 
whose side does the eccentricity or obstinacy abound the 
most? Is it on the part of those who fail to recognise 
the beauties claimed for it? Or is it to be found among 
those who rapturously proclaim the charms which only 
themselves can perceive, or who desire that things par- 
ticular should be accepted as of general importance? 
The English people are proverbially conservative in all 
matters of habit, tradition, feeling, and fancy. Are the 
possessors of either of these qualities to blame because 
they have hitherto failed to recognise Liszt as a great 
composer? The English are not a. whit behind any 
nation in the world in their readiness to worship heroes, 
but there must be a solid ground upon which their idol 








may be raised; and it may reasonably be doubted 
whether there is any foundation here worthy of the 
name. Our countrymen may be, moreover, backward 
and shy in pronouncing an opinion on matters of musical 
art, but they are not totally insensible to the impressions 
created by high-class works. The delivery of a decisive 
verdict may be withheld, less for fear of the truth offend- 
ing, than out of respect for others who may be supposed 
to have had better opportunities of forming a special 
judgment. It is quite true that even clever people may 
be deceived as to the fairness and squareness of the basis 
upon which their predilections have been erected. Their 
premisses may be wrong, and so all their deductions must 
be incorrect. Parallel lines, if carried to infinity, never 
meet; but if there is the slightest deviation from the 
plane of the parallel in thought, word, speech, or mere 
mathematical erection, the lines will meet at some one 
point, though it may be very distant, and.so will prove 
the falsity of every argument or design that had been 
erected in conformity with the first proposition, which, 
though accepted as true, is found to be fallacious. 

The vocal and orchestral works of Liszt which have 
been heard in this country, do not seem to have made 
such an impression upon the public mind as to create a 
general demand for their constant repetition. It is not 
because the critics have been antagonistic, or that the 
people have been wholly influenced by the records of the 
performances. The music speaks in a manner which is 
still new and strange. The actual character of Liszt’s 
music is described when it is said that it contains much 
of the personality of the composer. The opportunities 
for becoming familiar with this individuality of character 
have been limited to those who have been his pupils. 
They are necessarily very few, and, in the ordinary course 
of things, will be still less. In every art work, however 
high its aspirations, there must be some element of tan- 
gibility which should form the link of association between 
the composer and ‘the hearer. There must be some 
quality or point common to both at the outset, otherwise 
there can be no _ intelligent following. In music, 
melody and form are the ingredients which can be 
understood by the least educated. If these are dealt 
with reasonably, and with a certain amount of respect 
for the weakness of less gifted beings, the composer may 
do much, even though his music is music of the head and 
not of the heart. 

English critics have shown themselves perfectly willing 
to pay the greatest attention to the productions of Liszt, 
but they have been twitted with prejudice and unfairness 
because they prefer to trust to their own powers of dis- 
crimination uninfluenced by the directions that partisans 
would prefer them to take. Not one of the many orches- 
tral compositions of Liszt has ever found a permanent 
place in the référtoire of the great orchestral societies in 
England, and each attempt to familiarise audiences with 
his music has resulted in failure. 

He deals with the orchestra in the most original and 
even forcible fashion, his instrumental effects are often 
startling and original, but his themes are trivial and 
commonplace, and deficient in invention. They do not 
interest the hearer, much less attract him. The themes 
find no echo in the soul of the listener, they inspire 
neither new nor pleasurable thoughts ; and although those 
who are able to recognise the difficulties of treatment 
which are overcome, may be greatly drawn by those 
devices, ordinary minds—only regarding such things as 
tricks of a skilful sort surrounding work which is deficient 
in inspiration—are unable to bring themselves to its 
enjoyment. 

The music is “ Caviare” to the general, and, with all 
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due respect to those who do their best to make it popular, 
it must be admitted that it seems likely to remain so. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the office of propagandist 
has been chiefly, if not entirely, taken up by those who 
have been personally connected with the composer. It 
may therefore be assumed that the charm associated 
with his friendship and acquaintance can be recognised 
in his music by those who have learned to love the author. 
Those to whom the name of Liszt is a name only, fail 
to discover this charm, and take the music at its own 
value as it appeals to their senses. 

The principles enunciated or intended to be conveyed 
through Liszt’s music, where they exist, are only reflec- 
tions of a greater light, and the absence of that power which 
genius can communicate through its utterances would 
seem to be felt even by its author, when he is careful 
at every step to mark not only the expression but the 
very sentiment he desires to produce or to inspire. 

Beethoven refused to load his scores with multiple 
directions at.the request of a deputation of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, on the ground that if the music did 
not of itself suggest its own interpretation it was not true 
music. According to this test, much of Liszt’s orchestral 
work would be rejected. Hanslick, speaking of the 
setting of the 13th Psalm, admits its irresistible attrac- 
tions in certain places, notes its occasional depth of 
feeling, but deprecates the use of numerous expressions 
which can be nothing if not redundant. Bitter, imploring, 
sharply pronounced, praying, are needless indications 
when the composer has succeeded in his intention, and 
if he has failed, the existence of these directions will not 
bring about the object of his desires. . It is further urged 
that the esthetic principles upon which his orchestral 
works are founded are-difficult for the majority to follow. 
The appreciation is therefore left for the few. 

The object of every true artist should be so to present 
his peculiar views that they may be readily appreciated 
by the many. To do this, there must bé in them certain 
factors of recognisable truth which all can appreciate. 
As the admiration for Liszt’s orchestral work is still 
confined to a narrow circle, which does not seem either to 
enlarge itself or fill in its measure, the inference is obvious. 

There can be no question that the genius of Liszt is 
reproductive rather than creative. It may be a bold 
prophecy to make, but circumstances will warrant the 
utterance of the statement, that the generation yet to 
come will only know of Liszt as a transcriber, as a critic, 
as a player. His written works will remain to show the 
two former qualities, tradition, as far as it is trustworthy, 
will be accepted as proof of the latter. Those who have 
heard him play declare that none but himself can perfectly 
interpret his transcriptions, which are marvellously clever 
even when interpreted by the gifted pianists who delight 
in bringing his works forward. His criticisms on the 
works of others remain in print, and can be read and 
judged in “the calm of quiet study.” 

He will not perform either in public or in private during 
his stay in London, therefore the present generation will 
have no opportunity of testifying to his wondrous powers 
as an executant., It is said that he now mistrusts his 
powers. A letter purporting to come from him distinctly 
states that he acknowledges that his hands have grown 
old, and that other players are better capable of rendering 
his works than himself. 

On the occasion of his last visit to this country the 
playing of Thalberg eclipsed his own, and his visit was 
not successful. As he will not play now, none of the 
younger generation can have any idea of his gifts and 
of his extraordinary power as a pianist, which excited 
everywhere else a mania wherever he went. 





Heinrich Heine, speaking of his appearance in Paris 
in 1844, says, “There are only three pianists worthy of 
honour, viz., Chopin, the beloved musician, then Thalberg, 
the ‘musical gentleman, and then our Liszt, who, in 
spite of many eccentricities and irregularities, is still our 
dear Liszt, at this moment throwing the charming world 
of Paris into a state of the most delirious excitement. 

“Ves, he is here—the great agitator, our Franz Liszt, 
the errant knight of all possible orders (the French Legion 
of Honour excepted, which Louis Philippe will give to no 
artist). He is here—the Hohenzollern-Heckingenische 
Court Councillor, the Doctor of Philosophy and Wonder- 
doctor of Music, the last edition of the Ratcatcher of 
Hamelin, the new Faust, followed always by a poodle in 
Belloni’s shape, the honoured and yet honourable Franz 
Liszt. He is here—the modern Amphion, who, by the 
sound of his lyre, so animated the stones of Cologne 
Cathedral that they united, as of yore the walls of 
Thebes. He is here—the modern Homer, whom Ger- 
many, Hungary, and France claim as their offspring, 
while the singer of the Iliad was only laid claim to by 
seven small provincial towns. He is here—the Attila, 
‘the scourge of God,’ for all Erard pianos, who tremble 
at the bare news of his- advent, and are now quivering, 
bleeding, and whimpering under his hands, so that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animais ought to 
interfere in their behalf. He is here—the mad, beautiful, 
ugly, enigmatical, and, at times, very childish child ot 
his day, the gigantic dwarf, the Orlando Furioso, with 
the Hungarian sword of honour, the to-day perfectly 
well, the to-morrow very ill, Franz Liszt, whose magic 
power controls us, whose genius delights us; the genial 
tomfool, whose madness almost turns our own brain, and 
whom we invariably loyally serve by chronicling the great 
Jurore he creates here. We substantiate, unsolicited, the 
fact of his enormous success. The opinions we may 
express in private, and whether we pay our private tribute 
of praise to the féted artist or not is most probably a 
matter of indifference to him, as our opinion is but one- 
voiced, and our authority on musical matters of but little 
importance.” So wrote the poet Heine more than forty 
years ago, and so, in like strain, will many others, not 
poets, write apropos of the present visit, without the 
like reasons for inspiration. 

The fascination of his presence, wherever he goes, 
makes men oblivious of certain peculiar passages in his 
life, the atmosphere of mystery by which he is surrounded— 
an atmosphere which even now will give a glamour to 
his presence when he visits England—will cause men to 
forget why he has come, or for what reason they are 
expected to welcome him. 

Already, on his arrival in Paris was he met at the 
railway station and presented with a bunch of roses by 
the Countess of Munkascy at the head of the Hungarian 
colony—a gift the more precious at this season of the year 
because of the six months’ winter which has killed the 
flowers and retarded the spring vegetation. No reason 
has been stated for this. He did not visit Paris to 
perform, neither will he perform in England. He will 
simply pose, and receive all the flattering homage offered, 
fulsome, superficial, or sincere as it may be, and at the 
end of his visit will retire to his home at Weimar or else- 
where, probably gratified with his reception, and certainly 
supplied with ample material for amusement in the 
various phases of credulity and hero-worship exhibited 
by many good-natured Britons, who have never, as a 
nation, admired his compositions, and have had no 
opportunities on this occasion of judging for themselves 
of the marvellous powers he is said to possess as a 
pianist. 
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A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE LOHEN. 
ie GRIN QUESTION IN PARIS. 


By FR. NIECKS. 


HISTORY, the most entertaining and instructive of studies, 
is more entertaining and instructive when concerned with 
little than with large subjects. Whereas it is enormously 
difficult to penetrate to the springs of great movements, 
follow up their various tendencies, and gauge their mani- 
fold forces, we may trace with comparative ease the means 
employed and the ends aimed atin small matters. I say 
“ with comparative ease,” for, as the professed ends are 
not always those really aimed at, and the means employed 
are at least as often crooked as straight, perspicacity and 
patient attention are severely enough taxed. The fragment 
of history I am going to lay before the reader may serve as 
a warning example to the English people. But its teach- 
ing has a wider application than appears at first sight. It 
is, indeed, a miniature picture of all political and social 
party strifes, with their egotisms and prejudices, treacher- 
ously hidden under high-sounding sentiments, with their 
deceptions (to a considerable extent self-deceptions) and 
credulities, manifested by reckless assertions and thought- 
less re-echoings. Safienti sat/ But how about the not- 
wise? I am afraid they are beyond the reach of help. 

The Lohengrin question made its appearance in Paris 
in the month of June, 1885. From the Ménestrel of 
June 21 we learned that M. Carvalho, the director of the 
Opéra-Comique, meditated an excursion into German 
territory. He had not yet quite settled the programme of 
the next campaign ; the big sensational piece was still 
wanting. But although the final decision had, thus far, not 
been made, the enterprising manager thought he had dis- 
covered in Wagner’s work a means of attraction and a 
source of profit. M. Moreno, the divulger of this piece of 
news, concluded what he wrote on the subject with the 
ominous words : “If he[Carvalho] were sure of the quiet- 
ness and good behaviour of the Parisians, he would cer- 
tainly risk the game. But who will be able to guarantee 
ithim? This isthe state of matters at present.” M. Car- 
valho was, however, not the only theatrical manager in 
Paris who entertained the project of putting Lohengrin on 
the French stage. The Ménestrel of June 28 announced 
that this work was to be brought out at the Opéra, with 
Mme. Nilsson and MM. Reszke and Devoyod in the prin- 
cipal vé/es, and at the Opéra-Comique with M. Talazac 
(Lohengrin), M. Bouvet (Frédéric), Mlle. Calvé (Elsa), 
and Mile. Deschamps (Ortrude). M. Carvalho alone had 
the right to perform Lohengrin in French ; but the direc- 
tors of the Opéra imagined that they would be at liberty 
to perform it in Italian. The French publishers of the 
work, however, soon undeceived them. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the critic Jennius (Victorien Jonciéres, the 
composer), MM. Durand and Schoenewerk said that 
though they were not the proprietors of the Italian version, 
they were of the music. “ By virtue of the legislation on 
artistic and literary property, not a note of Lohengrin can 
enter France without our authorisation.” This, of course, 
put a stop to the production of Wagner’s work at the 
Opéra. M. Héler remarked in L’Art Musical of June 30 
that M. Carvalho had been for several years thinking of 
Lohengrin. “He thought of it when he was director of 
the Thé&tre-Lyrique, but the noisy adventure of Zann- 
hduser at the Opéra fin 1862] naturally cooled his enthu- 
siasm.” The writer was of opinion that the Opéra- 
Comique was not the stage where the work ought to be 
performed ; that its proper place was on an experimental 
stage, an international one, like the former Théatre- 
Lyrique. 

The obstacles to the production of Lohengrin did not, 





however, begin to show themselves with any clearness till 
about two months afterwards. On August 30, L’Art 
Musical began to'‘doubt whether Lohengrin would be 
represented at the Opéra-Comique. And the Ménestrel 
of September 6 gave the information that in order to 
escape the complaint that a German opera took up the 
place ot French works, there would be only day-per- 
formances twice a week. A writer in L’Art Musical com- 
menting on‘the news remarked : “The thing should be 
done boldly, or not at all. This timidity is not only incom- 
prehensible, but even dangerous.” Not to over-fatigue the 
singers, M. Carvalho provided a double cast for the prin- 
cipal ré/es—MM. Talazac and Lubert for Lohengrin, 
MM. Bouvet and Carroul for Frédéric, and Miles. Heil- 
bron and Calvé for Elsa. Thus was avoided the neces- 
sity of their being occupied both afternoon and evening. 

Still, the question did not become palpitante and irri- 
tante till about December, when the thing had soon to be 
faced bodily. It was discussed viva voce and in print, 
and mostly decided adversely. But amidst the loud up- 
roar of unreason there were also heard here and there 
voices which spoke words of wisdom. Among these, 
M. L. de Fourcaud’s was one of the most notable. The 
crime of which Wagner is held guilty, and which, in the 
opinion of a vast number—perhaps even the majority—of 
Frenchmen, disqualifies his dramatic works for perform- 
ance in the theatres of their country, is to have insulted 
their nation when it was defeated. M. Fourcaud pointed 
out that Wagner was always an ardent patriot ; that the 
treatment he, and, in 1862, his Zannhduser, received at 
the hands of the Parisians could not inspire him with love 
for them ; that the silly, clumsy farce (Eine Kafitulation, 
“a comedy in the antique manner”), which is the chief 
cause of the indignation, would probably never have been 
heard of had it not been dragged out of its obscurity by 
M. Tissot, in his book on the Jays des milliards ; that 
it is not proposed to perform this offensive farce, but an 
heroic, absolutely pure, and wonderfully sublime master- 
piece, a work inspired by a French legend, and of which 
the scene of the action is Flanders, not Germany ; that, 
moreover, when Wagner published the farce in 1873 he 
disclaimed the intention of ridiculing the Parisians— 
“ My subject,” thus runs part of the preface, “draws no 
other side of the French to the light than that through 
the illumination of which we Germans look indeed more 
ridiculous than they who in all their follies show them- 
selves original, whilst we sink even far below ridiculous- 
ness in the disgusting imitation of them.” Quite at one 
as Iam with M. Fourcaud as.to the mistake of mixing 
up personalities with matters of art, 1 am unable to take 
so favourable a view of the' Bayreuth master’s satirical 
escapade. I cannot bring myself to accept Wagner’s pre- 
face as an excuse of the publication of the vulgar, witless 
farce which every sane admirer of his must deeply regret. 
The French may, indeed, comfort themselves with the 
thought that Wagner did not so much insult them and 
their great leaders as himself and his genius. But 
M. Fourcaud was right in the rest of what he said. 


“Weare a strange people! We claim nothing less than to be 
loved by all the world, just as if we had never shown antipathies to 
any one. Our conceit oversteps all bounds! We wish to hiss 
Wagner because he sides with his country against France. Why 
do we not also hiss Mozart, whose letters breathe an almost savage 
hatred of France? And Weber, who could not hear the name of a 
Frenchman without anger?) And Mendelssohn, in whose eyes every 
Frenchman was a kind of comical jointed doll? And Verdi, who 
has never concealed how little esteem he has for us? All these 
facts have not remained unknown to us, but nothing prevents us 
from applauding Don Giovanni, Die Zauberflite, Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo, Der Freischiitz, and Aida, and listening to Rigoletto. ‘What 
matter to us the pettinesses of authors as long as we have before us 
the greatness of their works?’ people say. Very good. But then 
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logic should be followed out to the end. What is right in the case 
of Weber, Mozart, and Verdi, should not be wrong in the case of 
Wagner. This master had his weaknesses, but he. has created 
masterpieces, and, further, he lies in the grave. Let us enjoy in 
peace his masterly creations, and let the remembrance of his faults 
and of his personal antipathies be buried with his bones.” 


The situation was well depicted by M. Moreno in the 
Meénestrel of December 13 :— 


“It is evident that, in consequence of particular circumstances, 
the representation of Lohengrin is frightfully dangerous for the 
Opéra-Comique. M. L. de Fourcaud himself recognises that con- 
spiracies are being hatched. He cites names: here Dérouléde [a 
member of the National Assembly] with his patrtots, there Diaz {the 
composer] with his partisans. It is also notorious that lists are 
circulating in the schools to enrol manifestants. Even prominent 
personages who are regarded as staid and serious men intend to 
protest energetically. The storm is brewing, and nothing can avert 
it. It would be zaive to count on some articles to bring back to 
reason people who do not wish to have any. The most eloquent 
will waste their words. When one has seen quite recently that some 
evil-disposed ringleaders sufficed to draw together a vociferating 
crowd around this same Opéra-Comique, with the sole aim of in- 
sulting and crushing a poor singer [Mlle. van Zandt], how can one 
help asking one’s self what will happen if this incomparably more 
exciting question of a so-called offended patriotism is brought for- 
ward? What scandalous scenes ! how many broken windows ! how 
many blows and scuffles in the theatre! Partisans and hissers will 
not fail to throw the ouvreuses at each other's heads,” 


M. Moreno even reminded his readers of the possible 
diplomatical complications to which the ardent manifes- 
tations against Germany might give rise. Seeing clearly 
the ludicrous inconsistency of applauding Wagner’s music 
in the concert-rooms and agitating against its performance 
in the theatres, he yet thought that in face of this formid- 
able opposition M. Carvalho ought to desist from the 
execution of his project. 

To enable the reader to form an idea of the height of 
madness to which the unfortunate Lohengrin question 
had driven a large portion of the Paris population, I 
must quote a letter written by Mme. Juliette Adam, and 
praised and admired by many of her fellow-citizens, 
although adverse criticisms in some of the best news- 
papers were likewise not wanting :— 


‘To M. FRANCIS MAGNARD. 
‘Paris, Jan, 13, 1886. 

‘*MY DEAR FRIEND,—I am made a party in the dispute by the 
Wagnerites, who accuse me of holding mysterious conventicles, and 
have come to the conclusion that it is necessary to unmask me. 

‘* Was I, then, masked ? 

‘*I have so often expressed in speech and print my hatred of 
Wagner, that I did not think that there was any need for expressing 
it again either in speech or print. My hatred dates far back. 

‘*T knew Wagner in the sa/on of Mme. d'Agoult (Daniel Stern), 
an opposition sa/on under the Empire, frequented by MM, Grévy, 
Carnot, Littré, Emile de Girardin, anda great number of artists— 
for it will be remembered that art had an opinion in those days, a 
right which the Wagnerites [1/M/, les Wagnériens] deny at present 
to patriotism. Theartists had sided against the Empire. Wagner 
had then the benefit of our mz/ieu, which, when there was an anti- 
Bonapartist action in question, extended from the Legitimists and 
Orleanists to the Republicans. He knew how to exploit this situa- 
tion, and we bound ourselves to defend him in all discussions re- 
garding his talent. Concerts at the Italiens, where the beautiful 
pieces from Lohengrin were detached, and where the entire work 
was not imposed on French ears, were successful. 

“This milieu, which had been devoted and friendly to him, he 
had no sooner exploited than he betrayed it. He placed himself 
under the protection of Mme. de Metternich, and returned to Paris 
protected by the Empire—he, whom we had made known, wounding 
us in what, next to our patriotism, is dearest to us, our vanquished 

rty. 

‘*At great expense, although there were then young French 
masters, the Empire caused Zannhduser to be performed at the 
Opéra. Tannhiuser displeased because it was imposed in its entirety 
on French ears. 

‘* Why should people be astonished that a great number of French- 
men do not enjoy Wagner’s music, when Wagner himself has written 





volumes to prove that Italian music is without value, that French 
music is ridiculous in Gounod, grotesque in Auber, &c. ? 

‘* After having used and abused Imperial France, Wagner insulted 
defeated France. 

‘*They tell us: ‘What does it. matter that Wagner has been a 
Gallophobe? Great German masters have been this before him.’ 
This is true! They had a reason to hate us, for they belonged toa 
vanquished country !—the Germany of the great masters whom we 
applaud in France every day, as we are ready to applaud the new 
German masters who have not personalised the insult flung by a 
victor to a vanquished country. Patriotic Germany would under- 
stand me better, if I addressed myself to it, than certain Frenchmen. 

'* Had Germany been vanquished, could it have been induced to 
applaud Musset, who nevertheless had not insulted it at all, but who 
had written :— 

* Nous I’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand, 
Il a tenu dans notre verre.’ 

“Victorious Germany, would despise us if we applauded the strophe 
by Becker :— 

‘* © They shall not have it, the German Rhine, until the bones of the last 
man lie buried under its waves.’ 

‘If Lohengrin is to be played in Paris, let this be in an inde- 
pendent theatre, subsidised by the German ‘colony, which has the 
right to admire Wagner ; but let it not be performed officially, ina 
French theatre, subsidised by the State, maintained by the tax- 
payers whose sons and brothers died in 1870, 

** To this the reply will be: ‘ Wagner is dead,’ 

‘* Have our dead risen again ? 

‘I should like to discuss the question calmly, to marshal my 
arguments with some order. 

‘*I cannot. My emotion is too violent. 

‘*T carry myself back suddenly to the last days of the siege of Paris. 
then to the capitulation. 

‘*The gates are open. In the first letter which I receive from 
abroad [ read a quotation of a phrase of Wagner :— 

‘* « Paris must be burned !’ 

‘* To those who understand patriotism in a cerfain manner, such 
insults at such moments are unforgettable. 

‘* Art inits high serenity may become a consolation to the greatest 
sorrows, but this only under the condition that there is no relation 
between it and eternal memories. 

‘* As for me, when I hear the music of Wagner, I hear the march 
of the soldiers of the victor, the ‘song of his triumph, the sobs of 
defeat. 

‘‘And let those who oblige me to take up the pen not imagine 
that I standalone. There are in society [/e grand monde], in the 
middle classes (/a bourgeoisie], and among the people [/e peuple], 
Frenchwomen, whose name is legion, and who feel patriotism as I 

0. ‘* JULIETTE ADAM.” 

As, generally speaking, the letter of the eminente 
patriote,as Mme. Juliette Adam has been called, does. 
not contain a single correct statement of fact, not a single 
argument with the shadow of rhyme or reason, it is to be 
hoped that her boast of a large following of French 
women has no foundation. If she had such a following, 
what a blow it would be to the prospects of women’s 
rights! For were not this fact equivalent to a proof of 
total absence of reasoning power in the fair sex? One of 
the most zaive things I ever met with is her unconscious 
confession of having, together with the clique to which she 
belonged, praised and defended Wagner’s music as long 
as he was one of them, although she all the time thought 
it unfit to be imposed on the ears of the Parisians. Mme. 
Juliette Adam’s words, “we bound ourselves to defend 
him in all discussions regarding his talent,” show that she 
and her friends did not confine themselves to praising 
the beautiful fragments from Wagner’s works. Indeed, 
if they really wished to be of use to their Arofégé, they 
could not limit their praise thus, for his openly-declared 
object in giving concerts in Paris was to prepare the way 
for stage performances. But as in the eyes of people of 
Mme. Juliette Adam’s mental and moral complexion a 
person has talent or not according to his political views 
or national origin (for that is what she means by “art 
having an opinion”), the anti-Bonapartist clique would 
not hesitate to exalt that about which they knew nothing. 
One would have liked to be informed in what Wagner’s 
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“treachery” consisted. In accepting the powerful pa- 
tronage of the Princess Metternich, and the still more 
powerful one of Napoleon III., obtained through her in- 
fluence, instead of resting satisfied with the ineffective 
one of the frequenters of Mme. d’Agoult’s salon? And 
turning to another of Mme. Adam’s indictments—to be 
sure, Wagner has said hard enough things of French and 
Italian composers, and not of them alone, but also of 
German composers, and I am the last person to subscribe 
to every one of these hard sayings; but how will the 
eminente patriote prove by extracts from the master’s 
works that in his view “French music was ridiculous in 
Gounod and grotesque in Auber?” There is no more 
formidable weapon in party warfare than vociferous, reck- 
less, self-confident ignorance. Knowledge—which is 
naturally calm, circumspect, and modest—has no chance 
against:it. The ignorant—z.e., the vast majority—do not 
know how to distinguish between the two ; and few parti- 
sans think of ascertaining a fact alleged or an argument 
advanced in favour of their adopted cause. The question 
will also be asked: “How can it be said that Mozart 
belonged to a vanquished party?” But history, like logic, 
is evidently not one of Mme. Juliette Adam’s strong 
points. In short, we cannot do better than ignore her 
until she has regained calmness and the faculty of mar- 
shalling her arguments with some order. Then she may 
also become conscious of the fact that there are nobler 


things than party, and even patriotism—for instance, truth’ 


and justice. 

A combatant of very different mettle is the composer 
Camille Saint-Saéns. His contribution to the discussion 
is to be found in an article entitled “ Music in the Pro- 
vinces,” which appeared in La France. Here are some 
extracts from it :— 


“ The Angers Revue has in its last number entirely forgotten that 
Gounod is its {z. e., the Association Artistiques of Angers] honorary 
president, and Massenet, Jonciéres, and I, are its vice-presidents, 
and calls upon us, without asking our opinion, to agitate for the 
performance of Lohengrin at the Opéra-Comique, under the pretext 
that our works have been very hospitably received on the other side 
of the Rhine. This is going a little too far. I will not enter into the 
question of principle, as I do not consider myself qualified to speak 
in the name of my colleagues. Let us examine the facts, and see of 
what nature this great hospitality really is. 

‘It is true, the works of Gounod have been for a long time in the 
* répertoire of the German theatre. Faust has there been naturalised ; 
and this great success has so much exasperated Richard Wagner, 
that he called it Lorettenmusik, and every good French Wagnerite 
would regard it as a violation of his most sacred duty if he did not 
display a sovereigrrcontempt for Gounod’s music. M. Gounod isat 
liberty to help to draw the chariot which carries Richard Wagner’s 
art-work and its success ; he undoubtedly will give proof thereby of 
a superhuman grandeur of soul. 

‘*The King of Lahore [by Massenet] has been given at Munich ; 
but I have not heard that this work has been performed anywhere 
else in Germany. 

‘*M. Jonciéres has just brought to a hearing his last opera at 
Cologne ; it.is, if Iam not mistaken, the first time that one of his 
works has crossed the Rhine. 

‘As to myself, I can be satisfied with the reception which my 
instrumental music has found in Germany; but on the stage, I have 
. only been able to get performed Dadz/a, namely, in Weimar (thanks 
to the omnipotent influence of Liszt) and in Hamburg. 

‘*To compensate for this, Meyerbeer has for more than fifty years 
dominated the French theatres ; the immense success of Weber's and 
Mozart’s operas, the recognition which the works of Flotow have 
found, are in the memory of all. If Germany has given a good 
reception to Faust, Mignon, and Carmen ; if it flings now and then 
to some French masters the alms of some performances of their works, 
it repays thereby only a debt contracted. long ago. There are, 


however, Frenchmen who look upon these raatters in another light. 
‘** Every one,’ says the Angers Revue, ‘ understands patriotism 
inhis own way. Some devote all their time, their intellectual gifts, 
all their powers, to the intellectual and moral development of their 
fatherland. .. .’ 
do. 


The Angers Revue does not say what the others 
The others no doubt, employ ‘their time, their intellectual 





gifts, all their powers,’ in aggrandising the influence of the neigh- 
bouring countries. This is a matter of tasteand temperament. 

‘* Lohengrin is no novelty ; the work is nearly forty years old. If 
the French public wishés to hear it, there is no reason why this 
pleasure should be denied to them ; but if they do not wish it, with 
what right is it to be forced upon them ? If, instead of an artistic 
evening of high interest, there is to be a battle between fanatical 
adversaries, I prefer by far to remain at home, and to read Lohengrin 
again at my fireside.” 


M. Saint-Saéns’ facts are selected, and his arguments 
dictated, by a disappointed egotism. The Wagnerites 
are wrong in complaining of him on account of the posi- 
tion taken up, and the criticisms made in his “ Harmonie 
et Mélodie,” relative to the Bayreuth master’s works, for 
every man has a right to his opinions, and none more so 
than M. Saint-Saéns, whose objections, moreover, if some- 
times mistaken, are often irrefutable, and whose refusal 
to accept Wagner unconditionally and in his entirety, in 
his earlier and in his later works, is intelligible. But the 
Germans may justly complain of the misrepresentations 
contained in M. Saint-Saéns’ article. With regard to his 
facts, it has to be remembered that Meyerbeer wrote the 
music of the operas which are so highly appreciated in 
France for the French, and to /bretti by a Frenchman ; 
that the cultivation of Mozart and Weber is very limited 
in France, and in no proportion to the cultivation of in- 
ferior French composers in Germany ; and that Flotow, 
who lived much of his time in Paris, and wrote a good 
dealin conjunction with French librettists, cannot be said 
to be much indebted to France. M. Saint-Saéns does 
not mention Offenbach: but he, too, wrote his music for 
the French, and to French Zbrettz. The only works by a 
German composer which, in this century, have been 
fully adopted by France, are those by Meyerbeer, which, 
as has been said, were written for the French and to 
French /bret¢i. Germany, on the other hand, imported 
in this period the French operas by Auber, Boieldieu, 
Halévy, Adam, Hérold, Maillart, Gounod, Ambroise 
Thomas, Bizet, Jonciéres, &c. What M. Saint-Saéns 
says about the performance of recent French operas in 
Germany is quite incorrect. But suppose it were cor- 
rect, what three new German operas performed during the 
same period in France can he oppose to Haust, Carmen, 
and Mignon, French works that have become popular in 
Germany? M. Carvalho said to an interviewer that 
among the works performed at the Berlin opera-house 
during the last four months of 1885 there were fourteen by 
French composers. In fact, it is no uncommon thing that 
the works of French composers outnumber those by native 
composers in the 7éfertotre of German theatres, But all 
this argumentation is beside the question. M. Saint- 
Saéns seems to think that unless Germany imports all 
French operas, good and indifferent, and even before they 
have been put on the stage in France, she must not for a 
moment expect to see a work of her composers performed 
in his country. Is art an article for barter? Does a 
nation which produces good works owe thanks to the 
nation which takes advantage of them? Can we call it 
anything but foolish to ignore the great artistic achieve- 
ments of another nation, and to forego-opportunities of 
increasing our pleasure and knowledge? 

It is pleasant to turn from M. Saint-Saéns to M. Ernest 
Reyer, a notable composer, who has not had the good 
fortune to be recognised in Germany like his compatriot. 
In an article which appeared in the Yournal des Débats, 
he asked how it was that what is purely musical in the 
concert-room is unpatriotic in the theatre? and came to 
the conclusion that in this Lohengrin question, there is, 
bound up with an estimable feeling, something childish 
and perfectly ridiculous. 

But the motives which are at play in the Lohengrin 
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question do not all emanate from patriotism. M. Car- 
valho, after pointing out in conversation with an inter- 
viewer (as he had done previously in a letter to the 
Figaro) the inconsistency of agitating against the per- 
formance of Lohengrin at the Opéra-Comique, and not 
against the performance of Wagner’s music at Lamou- 
reux’s, Colonne’s, and the Conservatoire concerts, institu- 
tions which, like the Opéra-Comique, are subsidised by 
the State, gives it as his opinion that the whole agitation 
is nothing but an intrigue against the Opéra-Comique, 
and for the benefit of another institution—which, of course, 
is no other than the Opéra. M. Carvalho had for years 
entertained the idea of producing Lohengrin. A con- 
siderable time ago, Herr Gross, of Bayreuth, the executor 
of Wagner’s will, called upon M. Carvalho, and they had 
a long conversation about Lohengrin. Herr Gross having 
ascertained from Jules Ferry that the Government saw no 
objection to the production of Wagner’s opera on a sub- 
sidised stage, M. Carvalho bound himself to bring about 
the performance of Lohengrin within two years. Although 
he did his best to execute this project, and for a long time 
faced the determined opposition with great firmness, he 
at last had to give way, and postpone the performance of 
Lohengrin. 

Another motive, and by no means the weakest, has still 
to be mentioned. It was indicated by the /adependance 
Belge, which said that it saw in all this pother not 
patriotism, but protectionism. Or in other words, many 
French composers do not like the idea of having Wagner 
as a competitor, fearing that their chances might then be 
considerably lessened. 

The latest of several rumours in connection with the 
Wagner question in Paris is that the zmfresario Schiir- 
mann intends to give performances of several of Wagner’s 
operas with a German company, at the Eden Theatre. 

I did not wish to complicate the Lohengrin question 
with the consequences of Saint-Saéns’ indiscretions. with 
regard to Germany, but may make them the theme of a 
future article. 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL, 
By E, PAvER. 
(Continued from page 55.) 
COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC.—ITALY, SPAIN, AND 
PORTUGAL. 
1544—1595. Zorguato Tasso. 

About 1550 (1520—1560?)—1605. VECCHI, ORAZIO; b. at 
Modena, d. there. Composer of the ‘* Amfiparnasso,” com- 
media harmonica, which was produced (1594) for the first 
time at Modena. ‘It may be called a step towards the crea- 
tion of the opera, but is really only a simple series of 5-part 
madrigals sung by a choir, whilst the dramatis persone ap- 
pear in masks on the stage, and act in dumb show.” 

1549—1616. Cervantes. 

About 1550—1599 (?). CAVALIERI, EMILIO DEL; b. at Rome 
(he belonged to a noble family), d. at Florence. Appointed 
by Fernando di Medici as Inspector-General of the Arts and 
Artists. Composer of the pastorals ‘‘ Disperazione de Fi- 
lene,” ‘‘ Satiro” (1590), and ‘‘Giuoco della Cicca (1595). 
These works are generally considered to belong to the first 
attempts to compose operas, 

About 1550—1615 (?). CAcCINI, GIULIO; b. at Rome, d. at 
Florence. Composer of the dramatic work ‘* Il combatti- 
mento d’ Appolline ‘col serpente” (1590), words by Bardi ; 
also ‘‘ Dafne” and “ Euridice.” See Jacopo Peri. 

About 1560—(?). PERI, JACOPO, generally called ‘*IL Zaz- 
ZERINO ” (zazza, long hair) ; b. at Florence, d. at Ferrara (?). 
Pupil of Cristoforo Malvezzi, of Lucca. Conductor of the 
Court chapel of Florence under Ferdinando I. and Cosimo II. 
of Medici; 1601, he filled the same appointment at the 





Court of Ferrara. Composed, with Caccini and Corsi, the 
opera (?) * Dafne” (1594), and, with Caccini, ‘‘ Euridice ” 
(published 1600), in honour of the marriage of Maria di 
Medici and Henry IV. of France. 

1562—1635. Lopes de Vega. 

1564—1642. Galilet. 

1568—1643. MONTEVERDE, CLAUDIO; b. at Cremona, d. at 
Venice. Pupil of Marc Antonio Imgegneri. Composer of 
** Arianna,” Orfeo” (1608), ‘‘Il combattimento di Tan- 
credj e Clorinda,” ‘‘ Proserpina rapita ” (1630), *‘ Adone ” 
(1639), ‘Le Nozze di Enea con Lavinia” (1641), ‘ II ri- 
torno d’ Ulisse in patria” (1641), and ‘‘ L’ Incoronazione di 
Poppea”’ (1642). 

1582.—Academia della Crusca. 

About 1600—about 1670. MANELLI, FRANCESCO; b. at Ti- 
voli, d. at Venice (?). Composer of ‘* Andromeda,” per- 
formed, 1637, in Venice (first opera in Venice), ‘* Témis- 
tocle” (performed in Florence), ‘‘ Ercole nell’ Erimento” 
(Piacenza), ‘‘I sei Gigli” (Ferrara). Further details are 
wanting. 

About 1600. GaASPARINI, MICHEL ANGELO; b. at Lucca, d. at 
Venice. Composed five operas for Venice. The dates of 
his birth and death are unknown; he is mentioned as the 
teacher of Faustina Hasse-Bordoni, who was born 1700. 
Michel Angelo Gasparini must not be confounded with the 
better known Francesco Gasparini, b. 1665, also at Lucca. 

1601—1687. Calderon de la Barca. 


About 1599 or 1600—1676. CAVALLI, FRANCESCO (really PIER 
FRANCISCO CALETTI-BRUNI); b, at Crema, d. at Venice. 
Patronised by a noble of Venice, Federigo Cavalli, whose 
name he adopted, according to the usage of the time. Pupil 
of Monteverde. 1668, chapelmaster of San Marco. Com- 
poser of the festival opera ‘ Xerxes,” written, 1660, in 
honour of the wedding of Louis XIV. of France; ‘*.Ercole 
amante,”’ in honour of the Peace of the Pyrenees (1662), and 
of ‘*Giasone,” which was a favourite opera in Italy from 
1649-62. See Gevaert. 

About 1600—1668. Roverra, GIOVANNI; b. at Venice (?), d. 
there. Pupil and successor of Monteverde as chapelmaster 
of San Marco. Composer of the opera ‘‘ Ercole in Lidia” 
(Venice, 1649), also of a part of ‘‘ Argiope” (1649), which 
was finished by Leardini. 

About 1600—1662. MARAZZOLI, MARCO; b. at Parma, d. at 
Rome. Composer of several operas, of which four are still 
known, Further details are wanting. 

1605—1680, BERTALI (BERTALDI, BARTALI), ANTONIO; b. 
at Verona, d. at Vienna. Composer of several operas. 

1605—1673. Salvator Rosa. 
1609.— Zhe Moors driven out of Spain. 


1610—1650. SACRATI, FRANCESCO PAOLO; b. at Parma, d. 
at Modena (?), ,Chapelmaster of the Duke of Modena. 
Composer of several operas, which were celebrated at their 
time. 

About 1610—(?). TENAGLIA (TENALIA), ANTONIO FRAN- 
CESCO; b. at Florence, d. at Rome. Still living in 1650. 
Composer of several operas. 

1617—(?). MatTTrioLI, ANDREA; b. at Ferrara, d. there (?). 
Chapelmaster of the Duke of Mantua till 1671, and member 
of the Academia dello Spirito Santo (Ferrara). Composer 
of the operas ‘* La Palma d’ amore,” ‘‘ Didone,” ‘* Perseo,” 
&c. These were composed between 1650—1666. 

1620—(?). Rovetra, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (also called Ro- 
VETTINO), nephew of GIOVANNI RovETTA. Composer of 
four operas. 

1620 (1630 ?)—1690 (1681 ?). SARTORIO, ANTONIO (GASPARO?) ; 
b. at Venice (?), d. at Brunswick (?)—neither place is cer- 
tain. Second chapelmaster of San Marco (Venice). Com- 
poser of sixteen operas. 

1620 (?)—1688. PALLAVICINO, CARLO; b. at Brescia, d. at 
Dresden. First (1667) chapelmaster of the Saxon Court, he 
became, 1685, conductor of the newly-founded Italian Opera 
of Dresden. Composer of twenty-two operas, of which 
‘* Gerusalemme liberata” enjoyed the greatest reputation. 
Pallavicino was the teacher of Legrenzi. 
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About 1625—1670. CESTI, MARC ANTONIO; b. at Florence, 
d. at Venice. Monk in the monastery of Arezzo ; afterwards 
chapelmaster of the Emperor Leopold I. Composer of the 
operas ‘‘Orontea” (1649), ‘‘ Cesare amante” (1651), “La 
Dori” (1663), ‘La schiava fortunata” (1667), ‘* Argene ” 
(1668), ‘Il pomo d’oro.” Of these, ‘*La Dori’? was the 
most celebrated. 

1625—1690. LEGRENZI, GIOVANNI; b. at Bergamo, d. at 
Venice. Pupil of Pallavicino. About 1672 chapelmaster of 
the Conservatorio dei Mendicanti (Venice), and later chapel- 
master of San Marco. Composer of seventeen operas. 
Teacher of Lotti, Gasparini, and Caldara. 

About 1625 (?)—1711. ZIANI, PIETRO ANDREA; b. at Venice, 
d. at Vienna. The year of his birth is not known, therefore 
1625 is merely a conjecture. From 1654-76 he composed 
fifteen operas for Venice. 

1633—1687. LULLI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA ; b. at Florence, d. 
at Paris. See French composers of dramatic music. 

1637—1710. PASQUINI, BERNARDO; b. at Massa di Val- 
nevola (Tuscany), d. at Rome. See Organists. Composer 
of several operas. 

1637—1700. ACCIAJUOLI, FILipro; b. at Rome, d. there. 
Knight of the Maltese Order. Composer of the following 
dramatic works:—‘‘I] Girello” (Modena, 1675), ‘‘ La 
Damira placata” (Venice, 1680), ‘* L’ Ulisse in Tracia” 
(Venice, 1681), and ‘‘Chi é@ causa del suo. mal, piango 
s' estesso.”” He was a member of the Arcadians, under the 
name of Ireneo Amasiano. See Bourdelot, ‘‘ Histoire de la 
Musique,”’ Vol. I. 

About 1640—1690(?). FRESCHI, GIOVANNI DOMENICO; b. 
at Vicenza, d. (?), Composer of eleven operas. Details are 
wanting. 

1640—(?). BoRETTI, GIOVANNI ANDREA; b. at Rome, 
d. (?). Composer of eight operas, All further information is 
wanting. 

About 1640—1690 (?). GABRIELI, DOMENICO; b. at Bologna, 
d. there. Composer of seven operas. Better known as an 
excellent violoncellist. (Menghino del Violoncello.) 

1642—1707. DRAGHI, ANTONIO; b. at Ferrara, d.° there. 
Composer of not less than eighty-three operas. He wrote 
the words to almost all of them. 

1645—1681. STRADELLA, ALESSANDRO;b. at Naples, d. at 
Genoa. Composer of the opera “La forza del amor” 
(1678). 

1649—1721. ZANETTI (GIANETTINI), ANTONIO; b. at Venice, 
d., at Modena. Composer of several operas: ‘‘ La schiava 
fortunata ” (1693), ‘* Medea” (1685), ‘‘ Ermione ” (1695). 

1647.—Masaniello’s revolt in Naples. 

1647—(?). PAGLIARDI, GIOVANNI MARIA; b. at Florence, d. 
there (?). Chapelmaster of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Composer of several operas, of which three are still in 
existence. ' 

1650—1695 (1711? 1714?). ORGIANI, Don TEOFILO; b. at 
Venice, d. at Udine. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Le Gare 
deli Inganno e dell’ Amore,” ‘Il Vizio depresso, e la Virtu 
coronata.” (The last was a great favourite. ) 

1655—1730. STEFFANI, AGOSTINO, ABBATE (called GREGORIO 
Prva); b. at Castelfranco, Venice, d. at frankfort-o-M. 
Pupil of Ercole Bernabei, of Munich. Composer of the 
operas ‘‘ Marco Aurelio” (1681), ‘‘Servio Tullio” (1685). 
During his appointment as chapelmaster at Hanover he 
wrote a great number of operas. Details are to be found in 
Chrysander’s ‘ Life of Handel.” 

About this time DoMENICO UccELLINI, of Parma, and DANIELL 
CASTROVILLARI, of Venice, were active, but neither dates 
of birth or death can be stated with anything like certainty. 
Of the last (Castrovillari) the operas ‘* Gli Avvenimenti di 
Orinda,” ‘‘ La Pasifaé,” and ‘‘La Cleopatra,” were great 
favourites. 

About 1650—1720, ZIANI, MARC ANTONIO; b. at Venice, d. 
at Vienna. Nephew of Pietro Andrea Ziani. Since 1703 
second chapelmaster of the Imperial Austrian Court. From 
1679—1709 he wrote eighty-three operas. 

1650—1727. GATTI, TEOBALDO; b. at Florence, d. at Paris. 
Composer of several operas. He excelled particularly as a 
performer on the viol di gamba. 





1653—1723. POLAROLI (POLAROLO, POLLAROLO), CARLO 
FRANCESCO ; b, at Brescia, d. at Venice. Composer of about 
fifty operas. 

About 1657—1716. Bassani, GIOVANNI BATTISTA; b. at 
Padua, d. there. He was an excellent violinist, and teacher 
of Corelli. Composer of six operas. 

1661—1756. PERTI, JACOPO ANTONIO; b. at Bologna, d. 
there. Although chiefly known as a composer of sacred 
works, he wrote also fifteen operas. Perti was the teacher of 
Aldovrandini, Torelli, Pistocchi, and Martini. 


(To be continued.) 


OMISSICNS FROM ENGLISH LIST OF COMPOSERS OF SACRED 
MUSIC. j 

1813. MACFARREN, GEORGE ALEXANDER (SiR), Mus. Doc. ; 
b. in London. Pupil of Charles Lucas. Composer of the 
oratorios ‘‘St. John the Baptist” (1873), ‘‘ The Resurrec- 
tion” (1876), ‘‘ Joseph” (1876), &c. &c.; also of numerous 
(83) anthems and other sacred works. 

1853. BRIDGE, Jos—EPH Cox, M.A., Mus. Doc. ; b. at Roches- 
ter, Kent. Composer of the oratorio ‘‘ Daniel,” services, &c. 


HorsLey, WILLIAM. Composer of 4 anthems instead of 1. 
CroTcH, WILLIAM. Composer of 29 anthems instead of Io. 
WESLEY, S.S. Composer of 38 anthems instead of 25. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
March, 1886. 
SINCE our last report we have enjoyed the visit of two 
eminent guests. One of them, Anton Rubinstein, is with 
us now, and will stay some time yet, as he began only 
yesterday a highly interesting cycle of seven historical 
concerts. He plays in the great concert-room of the new 
Gewandhaus. His first concert, though not wholly full, 
was still very well attended. He began with Birde and 
John Bull, and finished with Mozart, touching meanwhile 
the different stages of Couperin, Rameau, Bach, Handel, 
Ph. E. Bach, and Haydn. His interpretations, with very 
short pauses, occupied fully two hours. His readings 
were wonderful—in the highest degree artistically refined. 
Each piece was played with great virtuosity, so that there 
was little that was not worthy of approval. Of course the 
applause was extraordinary and enthusiastic. From here 
Rubinstein goes to Paris and London. In the latter 
place you will then have the pleasure of hearing this rare 
artist in his wonderful concerts. The other famous guest 
we have had was Johannes Brahms, who came to the 
eighteenth Gewandhaus concert, and conducted his fourth 
symphony. For all the efforts that Reinecke has made 
for a long time to inspire the public with a love for the 
works of Brahms, his labours have borne little fruit, for 
the public does not really like his compositions. Though 
Brahms is received every time he appears on the estrada 
of the Gewandhaus with applause and a flourish ot 
trumpets, though there is always great success, and ap- 
parent enthusiasm, calling for the author and so forth 
by the assembly, the single voices of the audience con- 
fess that his works have no warmth. The apathy has 
ripened into positive opinion, and this season especially 
many expressions of discontent have been heard at the 
frequent productions of compositions by Brahms. As 
regards the new symphony (No. 4, in E minor), all that 
can be said is that it is much inferior to the three preceding 
ones. Of course it contains much clever work; many 
of the thoughts are noble, but they leave the hearer cold, 
and this coldness is never fanned into a glow by the in- 
strumentation. It is formal and hard, and appears the 
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more so, as, in general, instrumentation is not the strong 
side of the talent of Brahms. He gives his best work to 
the wind instruments, while the strings are idle and un- 
employed, when their use would superinduce brightness 
by livelier movement. 

The execution of the symphony was very accurate, 
but the utterance often offended by its force. There is a 
great superfluity in the use of the brass instruments and 
of the cymbals. The same evening Herr Brodsky played, 
under the direction of the composer, the violin concerto 
of Brahms, giving a brilliant rendering of it. The execu- 
tion of the Anacreon overture by Cherubini was good, 
and an air from Fudas Maccabdius, by Handel, was ably 
sung by Frau Moran-Olden, who also excelled in some 
songs by Léwe, Reinecke, and Weber. The concert was 
honoured by the presence of royalty, King Albert and 
the Queen Carola of Saxony. In honour of their majes- 
ties a soirée for chamber-music was given in the little 
room of the Gewandhaus, wherein the excellent quartet 
of the Herren Concertmeister Petri, Bolland, Unkenstein, 
and Schréder, played the beautiful B major quartet by 
Haydn, and the so-called harp quartet by Beethoven, in 
a brilliant manner, whilst Herr Dr. Reinecke played his 
own variations on a theme of Bach. 

The concert of the University society “ Paulus” 
brought as principal piece a greater work for male choir 
by Heinrich Zéllner, called “ Columbus,” and smaller con- 
certed pieces by Reinecke, Langer, Jadassohn, Rhein- 
berger, Nessler, Max Zenger, and Durrner. The vocal 
interpretations were very acceptable. We did not care 
much for “Columbus.” It is written in the style of a 
great opera, and the instrumentation is noisy in so high 
a degree that it is difficult to hear the choir. The soloists 
were hardly ever able to make themselves heard, in spite 
of their earnest endeavours and the possession of good 
materials. Frau Stahmer-Andriessen and Herr Lederer 
have been heard to better advantage in other works. 
Frau Wolf, a singer till then unknown to us, sang a pretty 
song by Paul Umlauft, the well-known “ Kobold” by 
Reinecke, and a rather trivial song by Kleffel, without 
producing a favourable impression. Herr Graff played 
on the basset-horn “Kol Nidrei,” by Bruch, and an 
Adagio from Mozart, with good tone and execution. 

The nineteenth concert in the Gewandhaus contained 
a large number of choral works. We had a perfect ren- 
dering of the One Hundredth Psalm by Jadassohn, the 
charming “ Friihlings-Botschaft” by Gade, and the 
serenata for alto solo and female choir by Franz Schu- 
bert, instrumented by Carl Reinecke. The solo was 
charmingly interpreted by Frau Joachim; she also par- 
ticipated in the Psalm by Jadassohn, much to the gain 
of the excellent work. Frau Joachim likewise sang a very 
effective scena, “ Andromache,” from Bruch’s Achilleus, 
and called sympathetic attention to that work. Herr 
Homeyer played a sonata in D minor for organ, by 
Mendelssohn, as the opening piece of the concert, 
in a very creditable style ; and the concert concluded 
with the well-known B flat major symphony by Volk- 
mann. 

The twentieth concert was again honoured. by distin- 
guished visitors, including the Prince George with his 
family. Among the orchestral works we heard the charm- 
ing suite in G minor by Franz Lachner, that highly 
pleased the audience, and the symphony in D minor by 
Schumann. Frau Baumann sang with her clear voice 
and with a fine enunciation an air from the Creation by 
Haydn, and some Lieder by Mozart, Chopin, and Franz, 
gaining much applause, and an encore ; on this she added 
a charming song of Brahms. Herr Schnecker, who 
executed the Adagio from the harp concerto by Reinecke, 





was well received, and the work made a-great impression 
as a very clever orchestral piece. 

The twenty-first concert brought us the overture to 
Manfred, by Schumann, and the fourth symphony by 
Beethoven, the orchestra execution being an extraordi- 
narily good one. Fraulein von Ghilani, the vocal soloist 
of that evening, sang the last scene, “ Andromache,” from 
Bruch’s Achilleus, and some Lieder by Schumann and 
Reinecke. Her voice is a little weak in the middle 
register, and her execution is weak, though not without 
fire. Her style has yet to be refined by good taste. Herr 
Concertmeister Petri played a violin concerto by Ferdi- 
nand Ries, and a Recitative and Adagio from the sixth 
concerto by Spohr, in a masterly manner. 

Our next report will tell you something of the last 
Gewandhaus concert, of the remaining Rubinstein con- 
certs, and of the result of the examinations of the Con- 
servatorio. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


VIENNA, March 13th, 1886. 

As long as the carnival lasted, the concert-rooms have 
been crowded nightly. I mention first the concert given 
by the “ Concordia” union of the journalists and authors 
for the benefit of that Society. As‘every artist is more 
or less at the disposition of the men of letters, it is not 
difficult to bring together a certain number of celebrities 
for one evening, and the public has the advantage of 
hearing at one sitting the best men of the day. On this 
occasion the singers were Frau Wilt ; Herr Reichmann, 
from the opera; Herr Emil Goetze, the famous tenor, 
from the Stadttheater, in Cologne ; and some of our 
professors of the Conservatoire; besides the string- 
orchestra of that institute, under the direction of Herr 
Hofkapellmeister Hellmesberger, who performed a portion 
of Volkmann’s serenade, the septuor by Saint-Saéns, No. 1, 
and Parts 1and 2. A veritable enthusiasm was aroused by 
Frau Wilt’s singing of an aria from the Hungarian opera, 
Hunyady Liszlo, her voice still as fresh and powerful 
as in her best days. Herr Reichmann, who is ever 
improving more and more in opera this winter, has 
developed new powers as a Liedersiinger. Herr Goetze 
likewise, till now only heard on the stage, has become 
a favourite in a like direction. Herr Alfred Griinfeld, 
much admired in Berlin, Petersburg, and other stations 
of virtuosos, was the right man: for the piano. And so 
great was the interest shown by the public in the artists, 
that every one was forced to repeat his pieces or to add 
others, so that the programme was quite doubled in length, 
and the great Musikvereins-Saal re-echoed to the plaudits 
of an immense audience. 

The Wiener Akademische Wagner-Verein undertook a 
commemorative Gedenkfeier of Wagner’s death-day by 
performing Palestrina’s Stadat Mater (arranged by 
Wagner), and the Gralsfeier from Parszfa/, in the small 
Bésendorfer concert-room. Another performance of the 
same union, but in a grand style, was given on Carnival 
Tuesday in the Musikvereins-Saal, with the whole orches- 
tra of the opera, under the conductorship of Herr Richter, 
and the co-operation of Frau Wilt, Herren Winkelmann, 
and v. Reichenberg from the opera. It was the only 
evening when the orchestra was available, the theatre 
being put to other uses. The programme included the 
Kaisermarsch, Vorspiel, and Schluss-Scene from Gdtter- 
dammerung, and the Gralsfeier from Parsifal. It is 
easy to imagine the excellence of the performances under 
such conditions. Frau Wilt, formerly heard in the opera 
as Elisabeth, had the part of Briinnmhilde, exciting a 
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storm of applause ; and Winkelmann and v. Reichenberg 
(Parsifal and Gurnemanz) proved themselves to be two 
veritable heroes. The second concert of the Singaka- 
demie, yesterday evening, brought forward some inter- 
esting compositions, among others, Kiel (Psalm 130), 
Schiitz (“Ehre sei dir Christe”), Hiller (““O weint um sie”), 
Brahms (‘Der Falke”), Schumann (“ Der Wassermann ”), 
Mendelssohn (Psalm 98), &c. Hellmesberger’s quartet 
party has given its fifth evening concert. The programme 
contained Goldmark’s fine quatuor in B flat ; Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D, Op. toz, No.2; and the quatuor, C sharp 
minor, Op. 131. Every number was carefully studied 
and warmly received. It is but just to remind readers 
that the party includes three members of the Hellmes- 
berger family—the father (first violin), the elder son, 
Joseph (second violin since 1870), and the younger son, 
Ferdinand (violoncello, who joined about three years ago), 
a true member of a family whose grandfather, sixty years 
ago, namely in 1820, was famous as violin-professor in 
the Conservatoire. He visited London, in 1847, with his 
two sons, the above-mentioned Joseph (director of the 
said institute since 1851), and George, the second son 
(violinist and composer, Hofkapellmeister in Hanover, who 
died in 1852,aged 23), making the musical leaf of trefoil, who 
performed in St. James’s Hall. The famous Heckmann 
party, who visited us last season, came again, welcomed by 
all lovers of chamber music. On the first evening, 
quatuors by Schumann, Brahms, and Beethoven, were 
given; on the second a MS. quatuor by Buths, Beethoven’s 
piano sonata Op. 106, and the quatuor Op. 161 by Schubert. 
The execution left nothing to desire; the new work by 
Buths, a most interesting composition, found the warmest 
applause. The author was called for several times during 
its progress, and also after the splendid playing of the 
sonata—a hazardous choice of a work in a quartet pro- 
gramme. 

Mlle. Arma Senkrah, the. talented violinist from 
America, found a hearty reception in Vienna. Her per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s concerto, and some smaller 
works, showed a sympathetic, pure tone, a rhythmic 
feeling, and technical power—a union of gifts which won 
her all hearts, already attracted by the beautiful appear- 
ance of the clever foreigner. 

The first visit of a new pianist, Herr Frédéric Lamond, 
was somewhat mysterious. It was ascertained that he 
came from Scotland, and had studied under Liszt and 
v. Bulow. He had the boldness of-genius to announce 
three concerts—one with Beethoven, the next with 
Brahms, the last a mixed one—a proceeding which sur- 
prised all. His selection of Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 106, 
and a number of other works of the most difficult kind, 
such as Brahms’ sonata, Op. 5, the variations on 
themes by Handel, Op. 24; and Paganini, Op. 35, &c., 
was most courageous. And the result? The public, 
tired by many concerts, was cautious, a small number 
only attended. Those who were present learned that 
the young player proved the earnestness of his purpose ; 
but for the present it was felt that he excelled only in the 
compositions of Brahms. It is to be hoped that his 
gifts will not be lost, and that his name will, in the course 
of time, stand among the first of the rank he aspires to 
fill. 
In the Hofoper, Herr Emil Goetze, from Cologne, 
finished his interesting Gastspiel with the rdle Edgardo, 
and earned bright honour in every way. Mons. Lassalle, 
baritone from Paris, is to be the next Gast. Frau Pauline 
Lucca has not yet recovered from her illness. Nessler’s 
Der Trompeter von Sikkingen, has reached its four- 
teenth representation during six weeks! No ‘wonder 





that A/ceste and similar works disappear after a second’ 


evening. Boieldieu’s lovely opera, Fean de Paris, per- 
formed after a long interval, was withdrawn after the 
third evening. It is true, the house is too large for 
similar works, and the loss of the Ringtheater is more 
and more to be lamented. 

Operas performed since February 12th to March 
12th :—Der Trompeter von Sakkingen (nine times), Dze 
Fiidin, Martha, Lucia, Tannhiuser, Der Freischiitz, 
Robert der Teufel, Die Stumme von Portici, Die Regiments- 
tochter, Wilhelm Tell, Fohann von Paris (three times), 
Der Prophet, Aida, Fra Diavolo. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 

THE song “Sunshine in the Heart,” which adorns our 
Music Pages this month, is taken from Xaver Schar- 
wenka’s Op. 15, “ Three Songs for a Medium Voice, with 
pianoforte accompaniment.” Although musicians. may 
not think it the most interesting of the three songs, its 
absolute beauty cannot be denied. It may indeed be 
ranked with the fine specimens of songs 2 Volkston (in 
the style of folk-songs) by Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
The chief art requisite for this apparently easy, but 
really difficult genre, is the ars artem celare. In another 
part of this paper the reader will find a review of the 
whole opus. 








Rebiews, 


—o— 


Three Songs for a Medium Voice, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. Op. 15. By XAVER ScHAR- 
WENKA. London: Augener & Co. 

THE great bulk of Scharwenka’s works consists of 

instrumental compositions, for the most part for the 

pianoforte, alone or accompanied. But the three 
songs of Op. 15 show that he knows how to write for 
the voice. The vocal part is throughout distinguished 
by melodiousness, which is never sacrificed to mere 
declamation, although the weight and meaning of 
individual words, as well as the general feeling under- 

lying the whole poem, are never lost sight of. No. 1, 

“Thy heart a jewel casket must be,” is almost as 

simple as a drawing-room ballad, but with the refine- 

ment which the latter lacks, and without the insipidity 
which the latter possesses. In No. 2, “The rosebud 
dreamt of the sunbeams bright,” in which the vocal 
part is rather more than less simple and melodious, the 

accompaniment has harmonically and rhythmically a 

delightful piquancy. ‘No. 3, ‘‘Sunshine fair! sun- 

shine bright!” in every respect simpler, but not less 
melodious or refined, than the two preceding ones, is 

a worthy companion of them. Both the original 

German words and an English translation are given ; 

the latter. is by the practised hand of Edward 

Oxenford. 


Ersihlungen am Klavier. Op. 5. By XAVER ScHar- 


. WENKA. London: Augener & Co. 
THESE two romantic “tales at the piano” must, on 
their first appearancé, have roused the interest of the 
musical public in the composer, and made him many 
friends. What could be more delicious than the 
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X. SCHARWENKA’S THREE SONGS FOR A MEDIUM VOICE 


with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Op. 15. N93. 


SUNSHINE IN THE HEART. 
Sonnenticht! Sonnenschein! 


Im Volkston. Semplice, con molto espressione. 














Ls y U “ U 1 
Sun- shine fair! sun.shine bright, Fills my heart with de- light! 
Son . nen. licht! Son. nen.schein!  scheinst mir in’s Hers hin- ein. 
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dreaminess of No. 1, in which the quick middle move- 
ment does not awaken us from the dream into which 
the slow movement has charmed us, but only changes 
the aspect of this dream. No. 2 is more complex in 
structure, more passionate in expression, more varied 
in matter, in short, in every respect richer than No. 1, 
but perhaps hardly so perfect, so satisfying. Much 
might be said of these attractive ZErzdh/ungen. am 
Klavier, and yet the words would say little or nothing. 
Our advice, therefore, is: Go to the piano, and read 
the tales. 


Gleanings from the Works of Celebrated Composers. 
Transcriptions by E. Paver. No. 23. London: 
Augener & Co. 


THE last instalment of this collection is nothing less 
than an arrangement for one piano and two hands of 
Schumann’s admirable Andante and Variations (Op. 
46) for two pianos. As two pianos are rarely to be 
found in one room, such an arrangement cannot but 
be welcome to every lover of this master’s music. 
We have a particular penchant for this composition, 
with its tenderly affectionate and ardently passionate 
evolutions of a charming, expressive theme ; and there- 
fore are afraid to open the sluices of our admiration. 
The generally satisfactory and effective arrangement 
is in one or two places somewhat intricate, which, 
however, is not attributable to the workmanship of the 
arranger, but to the thought of the composer. The 
interlacing melodic threads are of course more easily 
discernible when given out by two instruments than by 
one. 


Tarantelle pour piano 4 quatre mains. Op. 13. Par 
Jos. RHEINBERGER. London: Augener & Co. 


RHEINBERGER—whose cantata S¢. Christophorus is 
just now making the round of Germany, meeting, it 
seems, with a greater success even than the symphonic 
poem Wallenstein, and the pianoforte quartet (Op. 38) 
—has been too frequently the subject of discussion in 
the pages of this paper to be a stranger to our readers. 
A comprehensive appreciation of his artistic work ap- 
peared in the MonTHLY Musica ReEcorpD of Septem- 
ber, 1882. The piece the title of which heads this 
notice is one of Rheinberger’s early works, for he 
reached Op. roo a long time ago. But in speaking of 
the Tarantelle as an early work we do not-mean to say 
anything condemnatory. Indeed, the work which 
immediately preceded it, the Toccata (Op. 12) is one 
of the composer’s happiest efforts. As to the Taran- 
telle, Op. 13, it has all the stirring, restless whirl of 
the Italian dance. A severe critic might, however, 
point out that it lacks local colouring, that is, the bril- 
liant, smiling brightness of Italian life and scenery. 
We have no doubt that the Tarantelle will make many 
friends among duet players. 


Elementary Pianoforte School (Petit cours tlémentaire 


de piano). By ALFRED Laupacn. (Edition No. 
8,212. Price, 2s. net. London: Augener & Co. 
THE advantage of this new elementary instruction 





book is manifest on the very first page. The simple 
facts required for the initiation of the pupil into the 
mysteries of music are laid before the eyes unem- 
barrassed with wordy statements. There is enough, 
however, to remind the pupil of the lesson given by 
the teacher, and to create an interest in the progress 
of the study. The directions, where needed, are 
given in English and French, in two columns on the 
same page. The exercises are so set out, that the 
natural tendency of young players automatically to 
use the fingers of each hand in an outward direction is 
made the starting-point of digital training, the principle, 
in fact, adopted by many of the most advanced and 
thoughtful musical instructors. The first lessons are 
in single notes of equal value, then two against four 
in either hand, then double notes alternately, then 
chords accompanying a melody, then melody with 
rests, and so on by gradual stages, to higher advance- 
ment, each step following the other in logical sequence. 

The pupil is then passed on to more difficult 
studies, represented by certain named works. The 
fingering given is that employed on the Continent—a 
matter of necessity considering the character of the 
work from its French and English aspects. 


Feuillets d Album Musicaux, Op.147. BooklI. By 
CorNELIUS GURLITT. Piano 4 quatre mains. 
(Edition No. 6,925a. Price net, 1s. 6d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THESE are six elegant little pieces of various degrees 

of character, severally called :—1, Marche, 2, Chan- 

son des Matelots, 3, Gavotte, 4, Valse Noble, 

5, Danse Negre, and 6, Polonaise. These titles are 

sufficiently suggestive to render all attempts at indi- 

vidual description needless. Those who have already 
made artistic acquaintance with Gurlitt’s compositions, 
will be quite ready to accord to any new thing from 
his pen a respectful attention, and, when it is found to 
be worthy of his name and talents, a cordial welcome. 

These Album-leaves will therefore secure a favourable 

reception from teachers, as they are exactly fitted 

not only to the requirements, but to the capacities of 

young players, who will delight in conquering such a 

small amount of difficulty which they possess, in the 

unalloyed enjoyment of the pleasure the perfect per- 
formance will bring. 


Cecilia. Organ Pieces in diverse styles. Edited by 
W. T. Best. Book XXV. (Edition No. 8,725; 
net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE twenty-fifth book makes its appearance, after a 
long interval, in the publication of this useful and 
interesting repertory. It contains two items—an 
Offertoire (in B flat major) by the Frenchman, A. 
Chauvet, and a Fantasia (in a flat major) by the 
German, Moritz Brosig. The Offertoire is a very 
pleasing composition, in which we like especially 
the pastoral passage that emerges on p. 250, and re- 
appears again and again in different keys and with 
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- various modifications in the sequel. With Brosig, a 
highly-esteemed composer of sacred, choral, and 
orchestral music (masses, &c.), and organ pieces, we 
meet for the first time in “Cecilia.” His Fantasia 
consists of a short introductory movement (festive) in 
A flat major and ¢ time, an Andante in B major and 2 
time, and a fugue in A flat major and & time. If not 
a creation of commanding genius, it is a work of 
estimable talent and craftmanship. The Andante is 
melodious, and well adapted to the character of the 
instrument. But what we appreciate most highly is 
the spirited fugue, although certain consecutives on 
p- 264 seem to us objectionable. 


L’Ecole de la Vélocité (the School of Velocity) pour le 
Violon, Par C. Courvoisier. Cahier II. 
tudes des gammes et accords (Studies of Scales 
and Chords in systematic order). (Edition No. 
7,6030 ; net, 1s. 6d.). London: Augener & Co, 

Tus work, when complete, promises to be an im- 

portant contribution to the educational violin litera- 

ture. The second book, like the first (which we 
reviewed in October, 1884), is purely technical. Its 


contents are as follows: The technics of the scales ; 
scales up to the tenth; scales up to the second 
octave; scales in the entire compass of the position ; 
the technics of the chords; the chords in the 
entire compass of the position; the tonic triad 
alternating with other chords; and double, triple, 


and quadruple stops. The author's explanatory 
remarks are given in three languages—in English, 
French, and German. As to the exercises their 
pertinence, arrangement, and exhaustibility (com- 
paratively speaking; in the absolute sense the ex- 
pression is, of course, inadmissible) show what patient 
care, what thoughtful consideration Mr. Courvoisier 
has bestowed on this work. So much is certain, no 
violinist with a spark of talent in him will properly 
practise these exercises without laying a sound 
foundation for a good technique. 


Quarante petits Duos faciles et progressifs pour deux 
violoncelles. Par SEBASTIAN LEE. Op. 126. 
(Edition Nos. 7767a, 4, ¢; price 1s. each). Lon 
don : Augener & Co. 

THESE little duets will be found most valuable to the 

teacher who desires to supplement the ordinary in- 

struction book with a series of pieces which are cal- 
culated insensibly to lead the young pupil by slow 
degrees towards facility. There are many teachers 
who prefer to dispense with the instruction book en- 
tirely, as tending to embarrass the learner with the 
prospect of difficulties apparently insurmountable. 
They would rather trust to oral lessons at the outset, 
and forbear to trouble the pupil with written exer- 
cises until a little advance has been made. Without 
intending to argue step by step either for or against 
this course, it will seem to be more consonant 
with common sense that the education of the eye 





and of the hand should proceed simultaneously, and 
so an automatic power be established. However, 
in either case, some such work as the “little duets ” 
will be called into requisition, and practical musicians, 
when they become acquainted with them will probably 
come to the conclusion that scarcely anything better is 
now before the public or at the service of teachers or 
learners. They are arranged in three books. The 
first, containing twenty-two out of the forty duets, 
short, easy, and all in the first position. The lower 
part, which at the outset may be played by the master, 
may also be studied by the pupil. The second book 
is a little more difficult. The upper part is in keys 
which require better acquaintance with advanced 
fingering and the method of stopping in “the shifts.” 
The third, like the second, contains nine duets, ex- 
tended in length and increased in difficulty. Here 
also the two parts may be interchanged with advantage, 
and the whole work will be found a most valuable 
appendage to an initiatory course of study, whether 


conducted with or without an elementary instruction 
book. 


The Window, the Song of the Wrens. Twelve Illustra- 
tions for the Pianoforte of Lord Tennyson’s Song 
Cycle. Composed by HARVEY LOHR. London: 
Forsyth Brothers. 

WHATEVER may be said of the subject chosen by the 

composer as the theme of inspiration, or of the value of 

the verses which have been placed as mottoes at the head 
of these pieces, whether they are ever likely to enhance 
the fame of the Poet Laureate, except as a writer for the 
nursery, there is no doubt that Mr. Harvey Léhr has 
produced some charming pieces of refined pianoforte 
music, which will delight, and perhaps fascinate, the 
player of moderate pretensions. Each of the twelve 
pieces is a gem in its way, as modest and as fragrant as 
the violet, and equally as welcome. They are dedicated 
to Sir Arthur Sullivan, who, once upon a time, set the 
whole of the series of poems to music as a cycle of songs. 





MINOR ITEMS. 
FAVOURITE MELODIES, by MAURICE LEE (Augener & 
Co.), is the title of a most interesting and useful series 
of. pieces, which are likely to become popular with 
young players. ‘“Freut euch des Lebens,” known 
in England as “ Life let us cherish,” “Du, du,” the 
Tyrolienne, from among the German popular me- 
lodies, two airs from Der Freischiitz of Weber, 
waltzes by Weber, Strauss, and Labitzky, melodies by 
Mehul, Proch, Bellini, Marcailhou, and Mozart, with the 
well known Neapolitan tune, “ Tic e toc,” all arranged in 
the simplest style, with the fingering carefully marked 
according to the English manner. The notes are 
printed in a large, bold, and readable character, and 
the pieces are published at a cheap rate. If they 
meet with their deserts, they will command a large 
sale.—-“ Under the linden-tree,” Langsamer Waltz, by 
Fritz KIRCHNER (Augener & Co.) is pleasantly 
written, and although it is in a common form, it ‘is 
by no means of an ordinary type. It would make a 
capital piece for the study of rhythm, accent, and ex- 
ression.— 7 wo Studies (staccato and legato) for the piano- 
orte, by SWAN HENNESSY (Augener & Co.), are good 
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and effective. The staccato, called the “ Merry Miller,” 
is a model of form, and as it is spiritedly written, is 
potentially attractive. In the legato the idea with which 
it is started is admirably carried out, and so both pieces are 
noteworthy enough to secure a welcome fcr other works 
from the same hand.—Le Secret, by LEONARD GAUTIER, is 
aclever and pretty composition, probably transcribed from 
an instrumental score, as it is called an /utermezzo Pizzt- 
cato. “La Belle Sauvage,” polka de concert, by the 
same composer, is no less original in style and treatment. 
It will be certain to find friends among hearers and 
players, for it has a pleasant wildness which justifies its 
title—Am Thunersee, Tyrolienne pour piano, par MAX 
BECKER, is very graceful, and possesses all the character 
of melody conformable to the popular melodies of the 
Tyrol. It has the advantage, also, of being easy to play, 
and yet is not unworthy of the attention of good players, 
because of the capabilities of expression which are latent 
in it. In the series of “ Part Songs” published by Messrs, 
Weekes & Co. there are two settings of Herrick’s words 
“Gather ye rosebuds,” one for mixed voices, one for 
trebles only—the first by ADAM WRIGHT, the second by 
A. STAMMIT. The same publishers issue an anthem by 
T. G. CoLe, “I waited patiently for the Lord,” and a 
service (Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis) in G, by J. R. 
CourTNEY GALE. Each of these will doubtless find 
admirers. The song, “Through darkness to dawn,” by 
E. SILAS, is a clever, expressive, and melodious composi- 
tion. The author has restored the letters G and F, 
whence the modern clefs were derived, at the head of 
each page.—The two settings, in the keys of F and A 
respectively, of the Magnificat.and Nunc Dimittis, by 
I, HERBERT STAMMERS (Novello & Co.), are well worthy 
of the attention of choirs of moderate pretensions. One 
is an easy arrangement in chant form, and will be found 
valuable for ordinary occasions ; the other, more elabo- 
“rate, is suitable for festival services and special meetings. 
—The five songs composed by EDITH MARRIOTT, pub- 
lished by Marriott & Williams, are certainly above the 
average, notwithstanding the fact that the character of 
the words shows the influence of a concession to preva- 
lent thought. “I wonder,” “ Hush!” (a charming bit of 
writing), “ The sweetest music” (very graceful), “ Left,” 
and “ How shall I woo thee?” are titles which might do 
for anything, and for the most part, considering how 
little of interest there is in the generality of modern songs, 
would be somewhat repellent rather than attractive. In 
the present case inattention to such excellent writings 
would be an injustice ; they are certainly very good, and 
ought to secure a favourable hearing for other works from 
the same pen.—“ Jeu des Ondes” is the title of an at- 
tractively-written “ Morceau de Salon pour Piano,” by 
CHARLES ACTON, published by Augener & Co., the same 
publishers who give to the world an ably-composed 
Chanson Russe, “ Russalka,” by BERTHOLD TOURS, full 
of spirit and fancy ; and the first two of twelve progressive 
Sonatinas by Spahn and Schmitt, arranged as _piano- 
forte duets by C. GURLITT, with the intention of “ leading 
from the easiest up to the difficulty of Clementi’s first 
sonatina in C major.”—Zhe Widow of Nain is the title 
of a sacred cantata for female voices, by F. J. SAWYER, 
Mus. Doc. Oxon. (Forsyth Brothers). There are solo reci- 
tations, duets, and choruses in the course of the ten 
numbers into which the work is divided. The numbers 
are graceful, melodious, and interesting, and the whole 
will doubtless find favour in establishments similar to 
that for which it was written. 





Concerts and Ppera. 


—o— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE concert of the 6th was distinguished by the pro- 
duction of Beethoven’s choral symphony, with the solo 
portions sung by Miss Amy Sherwin, Miss Annie Layton, 
Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. Watkin Mills. The choir 
may be congratulated upon the vigour and precision with 
which they ‘sang on this occasion, and the success which 
crowned their efforts. The enormous difficulties of the 
orchestral section of the symphony were, thanks to the 
care and watchfulness of Mr. Manns, interpreted in a 
way that was highly praiseworthy. The constant efforts 
of the conductor to excel each former performance, by 
never-relaxing earnestness, has done much to popularise 
the work, and, although it will be impossible to attain a 
perfect reading of the vocal parts until chorus-singers are 
exceptionally endowed, yet, as each representation of Mr. 
Manns’ shows a steady maintenance of good reading, the 
approach to perfection may bring all nearer in course of 
time. A few pieces by Wagner, divorced from the operas 
to which they belong, were also included in the pro- 
gramme. 

On the following ‘Saturday, Mr. Mackenzie’s concerto 
for violin, written for the Birmingham Festival, was 
played by Mr. Richard Gompertz with a special amount 
of skill. The composer is himself a violinist of no mean 
skill, and he therefore is practically acquainted with all 
that the player requires to make an effective show. But 
his genius does not permit him to rest content with the 
production of passages calculated to show the skill of the 
fiddler alone in his desire for brilliancy. The concerto is 
founded upon the customary lines of form, but these lines 
are employed in a way that does not fetter the composer’s 
individuality; and, although the work is of a com- 
plicated character, and demands more than’ one hearing 
before its beauties are fully understood, there is nothing 
that is not clear to him who is willing to understand. 
There is an elevation of aim in the design and high 
artistic purpose evident in the execution which cannot fail 
to command respect. In the orchestral accompaniments 
the hand of a master is evident at every turn, for they 
are contrived to be as full of interest in their degree as 
the solo is in its own. 

Mr. Gompertz, who had evidently taken great trouble 
with the work, delighted all by his execution, even 
though he left something to be desired as far as the quality 
of tone was concerned. He also played some Spanish 
dances by Sarasate much in that master’s manner. 

Haydn’s symphony in D (No. 2, Solomon set), a portion 
of Rubinstein’s suite “ Bal Costumé,” and some vocal 
pieces by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, including a duet from 
Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, completed the concert, 
which was conducted by Mr. Manns, but did not attract 
a large audience. 

A very large attendance rewarded the production of 
Gounod’s Mors et Vita on the 20th. Miss Annie Mar- 
riott, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr, Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, 
and the Crystal Palace Choir, were the vocalists. Mr. 
Manns conducted. The work proved to be duller than 
ever, and the audience listened in silence, and many went 
away depressed, as usual ; though the performance was 
one of the best which has been given in London. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
THE opening concert of the seventy-fourth season, on 
March 4th, was unusually well attended, and an interest- 
ing programme was provided for the delectation of those 
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present. The Scotch symphony, though here and there 
marked by some deviations from the traditional ¢empz, 
was given with fine effect, according to the reading of the 
conductor, Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

There was a weak and feeble violin concerto by 
Moszkowski, played ina style far superior to the merits of 
the composition by M. Tivadar Nachez, and a very 
pleasing orchestral piece by Mr. Henry Gadsby—whose 
pen has been too long idle—entitled “The Forest of 
Arden.” This piece is divided into two movements, 
namely, an zztermezzo and a tantarra. The ideas are 
remarkably fresh, the scoring is bright, dainty, and 
elegant, and the impression created by the work is 
pleasing and satisfactory. It does not matter, except to 
the exacting mind which insists upon realism, whether 
the title selected does or does not describe any scene 
associated with the Forest, the music is good enough for 
itself. The autumn morning described in the intermezzo 
suggests many pictures to the thoughtful mind; the 
tantarra, naturally more realistic, is relieved by touches 
of poetical contrast which make the work, though small 
in extent, great in artistic purpose. 

Madame Frickenhaus played Schumann’s pianoforte 
concerto in a skilful way, Mlle. Trebelli won distinct 
success for her singing ; and the whole concert, though 
long, was enjoyable. 

The second concert, on the 18th, was shorn of some 
interest by the absence of Sir Arthur Sullivan, from illness. 
His place was ably supplied by Mr. George Mount, who 
conducted all the works except those directed by the two 
composers whose works were presented. Mr. E, Prout 
conducted his symphony written for the Birmingham 
Festival, and secured a performance which must have 
satisfied the most exacting. Signor Bottesini conducted 
a sparkling overture of his own, “ Graziella,” and also 
played a solo. on the contrabass with his wonted fire. 
M. de Pachmann, who had selected a charming concerto 
by Mozart, played it with taste, especially the adagio, 
and a considerable degree of “antic gesture,” which 
might have been left at home. Profiting by former 
mental lapses, he had the copy in front of him this time ; 
though he did not seem often to refer to it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel were the vocalists. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ON the last Saturday of the month of February Mr. Max 
Pauer played two pieces by Schumann, Study (Op. 56, 
No. 4), and March (Op. 76, No. 4), for pianoforte alone, 
in his own clever way, and secured recalls at the conclu- 
sion. He accompanied Mme. Néruda in Handel’s sonata 
for violin in D, and took part in the quartet in G minor, 
Op. 25, of Brahms, which was repeated by desire. His 
fellow-artists were Mme. Néruda, Messrs. Hollander and 
Howell. The three last named, with Mr. Ries, opened 
the concert with Mendelssohn’s quartet in E flat, Op. 12, 
no novelty here, and Mr. Santley sang two songs by 
Gounod and Handel, with Mr. C. Hopkins Ould as 
accompanist. é 

On Monday, March 1, Herr Joachim was the leader, 
and was received with a warm welcome. Once again 
familiar things were offered as the intellectual feast of the 
evening.. Beethoven’s quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2; 
Haydn’s quartet in B flat, Op. 64, No. 5, in which Messrs. 
Ries, Hollander, and Howell joined the Orpheus of the 
fiddle, who, in the course of the programme, gave two 
pieces by Spohr and Schumann as his solos, which were 
encored, and something fresh substituted, as usual. Miss 
Fanny Davies played Mendelssohn’s Presto scherzando 





with remarkable skill and taste ; and Mr. Ben Davies, no 
relation of the clever pianist, was the vocalist. 

On the 6th (Saturday) the programme included Men- 
delssohn’s quartet in E minor, studies by Henselt for 
pianoforte, Schumann’s fantasia for pianoforte and violin, 
Op. 131, Schubert’s trio in B flat, Op. 99, for piano, 
violin, and violcncello, with some vocal pieces. The 
artists were Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Miss Liza Leh- 
mann, Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Hollander, and Howell. 

The following Monday was a day memorable in the 
history of the season, as that on which Signor Piatti re- 
turned after his late severe and unfortunate accident. 
His appearance on the platform was the signal for a 
demonstration of enthusiasm only granted by an English 
audience to prime favourites. The recipient of this dis- 
tinguished mark of favour was for a time completely 
unmanned ; but when he was seated, and the opening 
— (Mozart in G minor) began, the audience were 

elighted to find that neither in taste, touch, nor expres- 
sion had the hand of the master lost any of its cunning. 
As his solo, Signor Piatti played a Largo and Allegro 
by Veracini, which he had often given before, with all 
due brilliancy and power. Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
accompanied him, and also took part in Schubert’s Rondo 
brillante in B minor with Herr Joachim. As her solo, 
she gave a thoroughly commendable reading of Schu- 
mann’s “ Faschingsschwank.” Miss Hope Glenn sang 
some songs by Gluck, Tschaikowsky, and Schumann, to 
Miss Bessie Waugh’s accompaniment, so as to win 
hearty approval. 

At the concert of Saturday afternoon, the 13th, such 
works as Mozart’s quartet in G major, No. 1, with 
Joachim, Ries, Straus, and. Piatti; Beethoven’s serenade 
trio in D major; Tartini’s “Il Trillo del Diavolo,” for 
violin ; Chopin’s impromptu in F sharp, played by Miss 
Fanny Davies—are all familiar enough to render special, 
description needless. Inthe hands of such performers 
comment upon their execution is also superfluous. A 
word of praise is, however, due to Mr. Harper Kearton, 
who sang his songs by Mackenzie, Franz, and Rubinstein, 
in a truly admirable fashion. 

The 15th (Monday) was counted as a “gala night” 
by the visitors, inasmuch as Beethoven’s sonata in A 
major, Op. 69, for pianoforte and violoncello, was played 
by Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Signor Piatti in fault- 
less style. The lady also gave a most artistic reading of 
Grieg’s sonata in E minor, Op. 7, for pianoforte alone, 
and joined Madame Norman-Néruda and Herr Joachim 
in Bach’s concerto for two violins with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, and formed a combination of artistic skill which 
produced the most memorable results. A further treat 
was procured for the audience in Mendelssohn’s quintet 
in B flat, played by Madame Néruda and Messrs. Joachim, 
Straus, Gibson, and Piatti—one of the most perfect per- 
formances itis possible to imagine. Miss Hope Glenn 
was the vocalist. 

On the 20th (Saturday) there was no novelty in the 
instrumental pieces, but a vast amount of pleasure in the 
performance. The executants were Messrs. Joachim, 
Ries, Straus, Piatti, and Miss Zimmermann. The pieces 
were Cherubini’s quartet in E flat, Schumann’s Nacht- 
stiick in D flat, Romance in F sharp,‘Novellette in F for 
pianoforte, Boccherini’s sonata in A for violoncello, and 
Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2, a pro- 
gramme which was fully enjoyed by a large audience, 
who applauded everything vehemently, and recalled Piatti 
thrice. The vocalist, Mr. Ernest Birch, eSpecially distin- 
guished himself by the excellence of his singing and the 
tasteful choice of his pieces: “ Who is Sylvia ?” Schubert, 
“ Love leads to battle,” Buononcini, and a fine song by 
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Scarlatti, “Se tu della mia morte,” which has the advan- 
tage of being almost unknown. 

On Monday, the 22nd, Beethoven’s quartet in C sharp 
minor, Op. 132, magnificently given by Messrs. Joachim, 
Ries, Straus, and Piatti, opened the concert. Herr 
Joachim played a familiar Chaconne by Bach, Miss 
Davies performed Schumann’s Study in Canon in B minor, 
and the Novellette in D, No. 2, besides taking part in 
Beethoven’s trio in G major with Messrs. Joachim and 
Piatti ; a selection which was in every way satisfactory in 
itself, and was made additionally so by the singing of Mr. 
Herbert Thorndike, who appeared as substitute for 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and the clever accompaniments of 
Mr. C. H. Ould. 

On the 27th, Mme. Schumann made her ve-entrée. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

On Friday, the 5th, the pupils of the Royal College 
gave aconcert in the West Theatre of the Albert Hall. 
Some of the instrumental pieces presented on this occa- 
sion were especially worthy of notice. Gade’s pianoforte 
trio in.F, Beethoven’s sonata for piano and violin in G, 
and several pieces for piano alone, performed by Miss 
Fry, and Messrs. Bent and Sutcliffe, produced warm ap- 
plause. Among the vocalists, Miss Berry, Miss Anna 
Russell, Mr. Price, and Mr. Redding, especially distin- 
guished themselves. 

On the 16th, Mendelssohn’s overture, Zhe Hebrides, 
and Schubert’s No. 6 Symphony in C, with a concerto for 
three horns, string orchestra, and organ, by Rheinberger, 
Henselt’s concerto for piano and orchestra in F minor, 
solo by Miss Crabtree, and some vocal pieces by Miss 
Belcher, Miss Drew, Miss Himing, Miss Rose Price, and 
Mr. Price, formed a programme excellent for its variety. 


OPERA IN ITALIAN. 


A SERIES of performances of opera in Italian at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre began on February 27 with a per- 
formance of Verdi’s opera // Tyovatore, with the an- 
nouncement of cheap prices as the basis of attraction. 
The director had provided an excellent band and a fairly 
good chorus, mostly English, and had engaged a number 
of principal singers of all nations, with names more or 
less Italianised. The names of two conductors were 
given, but the first representation took place under the 
baton of Signor Mascheroni, whose name was given to 
the public only on the opening night. He proved him- 
self to be tolerably conversant with his duties, and under 
ordinary conditions might have won both fame and 
honour. But. the conditions surrounding the venture 
‘were extraordinary, and there was no opportunity for the 
exhibition of artistic merit. The Zyvovatore was indif- 
ferently placed upon the stage. The Leonora was a very 
heavy lady, who was as broad as she was long. She 
might have had a voice once, and probably some art, but 
as neither appeared to have been at her command on 
this particular occasion, only those who are skilled in 
tracing former glories in present ruin could have dis- 
covered them. The tenor was one of those gifted beings 
who just escape being eminent for lack of the power to 
reach nearer than a quarter of a tone the pitch expressed 
by arbitrary orchestral instruments. The baritone was 
fairly good, and the contralto excellent. The stage 
management was not quite so perfect as it might have 
been, and some of the performers betrayed an unfamili- 
arity with the particular stage on which they were 
playing, which produced results that would have been dis- 
astrous had they not been averted. For example, the 
prima donna, in the last act, died too near the footlights, 





and the curtain was about to descend on her portly 
person when a footman rushed forward to prevent an 
accident, when the Leonora arose, and, in the phrase- 
ology of the billiar. table, “cannoned ” against the kindly 
retainer, and both fell to the ground in opposite directions, 
fortunately inside the curtain, and so the tragedy ended 
with a farcical incident. ast was announced for the 
following Monday, but the performers were not ready, 
and the theatre was closed. It was commenced on the 
Saturday following. but was never finished. The band 
and chorus struck for payment of money due to them ; 
only two acts were completed, with a long wait between, 
and then ensued one of the most disgraceful spectacles 
that ever was exhibited on any stage. The audience, 
irritated by the long waits and the “ maimed rites” of the 
performance, set up shouting and yelling, some of the 
singers tried to go through the work with a bravery 
worthy of a better attention, and the curtain was lowered, 
and for a time covered a scene of confusion. Once more 
it was raised, and a mixed medley of scene-shifters, 
supers, and stage sweepers, rushed on the stage, and 
declared that they should starve if the audience did not 
take pity on them and give them money. The women 
held up their aprons, the men their helmets or caps, to 
catch the coins contemptuously hurled at the stage by 
the audience, and amid noise, yelling, and the crash of 
broken woodwork, the opera in Italian received a blow 
from which it will take a long time to recover, if it ever 
does recover at all. 








Musical Potes, 


IN connection with the Paris Opéra there is nothing to 
record, except perhaps the fiftieth anniversary of Meyer- 
beer’s Huguenots on Feb. 22nd. The performance of 
the work given on this occasion (the 786th) was, however, 
in no way distinguishable from the mediocre every-day 
performances of the Aremzére scene. Another piece of 
news in connection with the Opéra, but one bearing on 
the future, is that Ambroise Thomas has taken with him to 
Hyéres the libretto of Jules Barbier’s ballet /zranda (after 
Shakespeare’s 7ewzfest), to which he is to write the music. 
OF new operatic works lately put on the stage in Paris, 
we have yet to mention Serment d’amour, a three-act 
comic opera by M. Maurice Ordonneau (the librettist) 
and M. Edmond Audran (the composer), and Les Noces 
improvisées, a three-act comic opera by MM. A. Liorat 
and Fonteny (the librettists) and M. F. Chassaigne (the 
composer). The former, at the Nouveautés, was a 
success ; the latter, at the Bouffes-Parisiens, a failure. 
SHAKESPEARE’S Midsummer Night's Dream, with 
Mendelssohn’s music, is in preparation at the Odéon. 
Colonne will be the conductor. The reader will remem- 
ber that, at the same theatre, A¢ha/ze, with Mendelssohn’s 
music, and the Ar/ésienne, with Bizet’s music, have been 
produced with great success, both artistic and financial. 
THE most important events at theParis popular concert 
institutions were the performances of M. Vincent d’Indy’s 
dramatic legend Chant de la Cloche, at the Eden Théatre, 
and M. Georges Hiie’s symphonic legend Riibezahl, at 
the Chitelet. Both works seem to have given great 
satisfaction, although some critics noticed in the former 
with regret, Wagnerian tendencies. M. Vincent d’Indy 
obtained last year, by his Chant de la Cloche, the prize 
offered by the town of Paris; M. Hiie, by his Ridezahl 
an honourable mention. 
A CONCERT given by the Society Concordia in Paris on 
March 4 has peculiar interest for us in this country The 
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programme of the first part consisted of compositions by 
Rubinstein, Cui, Tschaikowsky, Zarzicki, Liszt, Grieg, 
Dvordk, Clara Schumann, Vieuxtemps, Brahms, and 
Sarasate. The second part brought only one composi- 
tion, namely, Cowen’s Sleeping Beauty. The composer 
conducted himself, and his work gave much pleasure. 


THE famous flautist Dorus celebrated the other day his 
golden wedding. Faure was among the executants of the 
music performed on the occasion at the church of Notre- 
Dame-des-Victoires. 

THE Hungarian painter Munkaczy, who resides in 
Paris, has finished a picture, the subject of which is the 
Death of Mozart. The expiring composer is seen lying 
in an arm-chair, the manuscript of his Reguéem falls from 
his hand, a choir of singers stands before him, his wife, 
son, and friends surround him. To give a vivid impres- 
sion of his intention, the artist had, during a private view in 
his studio,Mozart’s Regutem performed by executantscon- 
cealed behind the cleverly draped and illuminated picture. 

From Brussels come favourable accounts of the first 
performance of Saint Mégrin, a four-act comic opera, 
the libretto of which is by MM. Ernest Dubreuil and 
Eugéne Adenis, and the music by the brothers MM. Paul 
and Lucien Hillemacher. The two composers, who both 
successfully competed for the Prix de Rome, always work 
together. L’Art Musical says that this opera is “une 
ceuvre originale, forte, puissamment dramatique, brillant 
autant par inspiration et lentente scénique que par la 
science.” The writer of the criticism in Le Meénestrel is 
not quite so enthusiastic, being, moreover, not altogether 
pleased with the unmistakable signs of Wagnerian in- 
fluence: “La qualité dominante, c’est horreur de la 
banalité ; le péril 4 redouter, ce serait de répudier en 
méme temps la simplicité, et cette qualité toute frangaise : 
la clarté.” 

STERN’S Choral Society, under Rudorff’s conductor- 
ship, gave, on March 7th, a performance of the French- 
man Charles Lefebvre’s Judith, a three-act lyric opera, in 
the Philharmonic, Berlin. According to Otto Lessmann 
(Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung), who writes in laudatory 
terms about the work, the strength of Judith lies in the 
choruses, the solos lacking often force and truth of ex- 
pression. He points out as particularly beautiful the 
concluding chorus of the first part, the double chorus in 
the second part, a chorus for female voices in the third 
part, and the introduction. 

ON March 20th took place at the Berlin Opera House 
an evening performance, and on the 21st a morning 
performance,’ of ‘adbleaux vivants, accom panied by 
choruses from Liszt’s S/. Elizabeth. These performances, 
the proceeds of which went to a pious sisterhood, 
were patronised by ladies of the highest aristocracy ; 
the most distinguished artists assisted in the arrangement 
of the ¢ad/eaux, and Professor Klindworth conducted the 
music. 

A THREE-ACT opera, Urvasz, by Kienzl, was performed 
and well received at Dresden on Feb. 20. Even the less 
friendly critics admit the composer’s talent, the great 
beauty of many pieces, and the effective nature of the 
work as a whole. The m7se en scene seems to have been 
most splendid. 

NEW musico-dramatic works lately performed or about 
to be performed: Hirlanda, by Wilhelm Bruch ; Fata 
Morgana, by Joseph Hellmesberger, jun. ; Junker Heinz, 
by Carl von Perfall; Leonora, by Serponti; Cosmos, by 
Boniccioli ; Prinz und Maurer, by Oehlenschliger, &c. 

THIS year’s Silesian Musical Festival will be held at 
Gorlitz in the course of the Whitsuntide week. The 
programme comprises the following items :§ Handel’s 





Foshua, Bach’s cantata “O ewiges Feuer,” Grell’s Ze 
Deum, Goetze’s Naenia, Raff's Fubelouverture, Bargiel’s 
overture Medea, Mendelssohn’s The First Walpurgis 
Night, and Beethoven’s symphony in B flat. 

BERLI0z’s Benvenuto Cellini was performed at Mann- 
heim on Feb. 21st. 

CONCERTMEISTER PETRI, of Leipzig, revived at the 
twenty-first Gewandhaus Concert a violin concerto by 
Ferdinand Ries, Beethoven’s pupil. The work in question 
was composed in 1810, and is said to be worthy of being 
incorporated in the repertory of violinists. 

THE new ballet Amor, by Manzotti, the author of 
Excelsior, has been accepted for performance by the 
Vienna Opera-house, Paris Eden, Berlin Victoria, Rome 
Costanzi, and Prague National Theatres. In this ballet, 
which has already been given at the Milan Scala, the 
author is said to show the part which Love has played in 
the history of humanity. He represents in a series of 
tableaux—Creation, The First Kiss, -The Torrent of 
Humanity, The Triumph of Cesar, Parnassus, &c. The 
music is by Signor Marenco. 

As Richard Strauss leaves Meiningen for Munich, 
Fritz Steinbach, of Mainz, has been appointed as music- 
director. Since Hans von Biilow’s departure thirteen 
members of the orchestra have been dismissed. 

THE oldest active conductor is, in all probability, M. 
Mézeray, of the Bordeaux Theatre, who is eighty-six 
years of age. 

IN the Belgian army the drum, which had been out of 
use for twelve years, has been re-introduced. This step 
has produced general satisfaction. 

AT Frankfurt a society has been formed whose object 
is the erection of a Raff monument. Communications 
and contributions should be addressed to Herr August 
Steyl, Frankfurt a. M., Zeil 59. 

RUBINSTEIN has deposited in the Russian State Bank ot 
St. Petersburg £2,500, the interest of which is to be given 
every five years to one or two specially gifted young 
musicians (composers or executants), between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-six, of the male sex, and irrespective 
of nationality or religion. The sum of 10,000 francs thus 
at disposal every five years will be by turn awarded by 
the four capitals, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, and 
Vienna. 

THE publisher Jiirgenson, of Moscow, has issued, on 
the occasion of the Rubinstein Concerts, a, biography (in 
Russian) of this great composer, from the pen of 
Baskine. 

FRoM Paris is announced the death of Emile Pichoz, a 
composer, a conductor, and the founder of the Société 
d’auditions et d’emulation musicale et dramatique. 

DURING the past winter six Chamber-music Concerts 
have been given at Cardiff, under the direction of the 
Senate of the South Wales University College, who con- 
sider the encouragement of the taste for classical music a 
legitimate branch of their educational work. There 
were five Trio Concerts, at which Herr Peiniger held the 
post of violinist, and for the sixth concert a string 
quartet was engaged, which was led by Herr Peiniger. 
The violoncellists have been Mr. Chas. Ould, Mr. Van 
Gelder, and M. Albert. The series have been well 
attended, considering this is the first time concerts of 
this kind have been given at Cardiff; and the Senate of 
the College hope to arrange a similar series for next 
winter. 

MR. W. HOLLAND has now become the proprietor and 
manager of the Albert Palace, and has already announced 
a long list of indoor and outdoor entertainments, in which 
music plays an altogether subordinate part. 
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MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON made her first appear- 
ance in London on the 17th, at an Irish Concert at the 
Albert Hall. 


Mr. AuGusTuS HARRIS has arranged to produce a 
new opera at Drury Lane Theatre in June next called 
Frivoli, the composition of M. Hervé, who will conduct 
the opening performances. 


THE programmes of the first and second Peabody 
Concerts in Baltimore include works by Brahms, Liszt, 
Mr. Asger 


Berlioz, Rameau, Bach, and Beethoven. 
Hamerik is still the director. 


THE Sacred Harmonic Society gave a performance of 
‘Haydn’s Creation, conducted by Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
at St. James’s Hall on the 12th. Miss Annie Marriott, 
Miss Helen Meason, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills, were the soloists. 


AT the concert given by the Musical Artists’ Society, 
at Willis’s Rooms, on the 2oth, a quartet in B flat by Mr. 
Algernon Ashton, which gained the prize of twenty-five 
guineas, was presented, with other works by Henry 
Baumer, C. A. Trew, Ernest Birch, Charlton Speer, M. H. 
Synge, Clara Daniel, and Lady Thompson, performed 
by Miss Fanny Davies, Miss C. Daniel, Miss A. 
Dwelley, Miss R. Price, Messrs. Wiener, . Roberts, 
— Albert, Cole, Gilbert, Trew, Speer, and Ernest 

irch. 


MR. JOSEPH BARNBY has accepted the appointment of 
conductor of the orchestral performances of the Royal 
Academy of Music, vice Mr. Shakespeare, resigned. 


HER Majesty the Queen attended the Albert Hall to 
hear a compressed performance of AZors et Vita, under 
the direction of Mr. Barnby, with Madame Albani, 
Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, as prin- 
cipal singers. 


Mr. REa will give three subscription concerts in New- 
castle-on-Tyne with Herr Richter’s band, commencing 
on the 1st November. Gounod’s Redemption and other 
works will be presented. 


THE Bach choir gave the first concert of the season 
at St. James’s Hall on the 25th ; Mr. Stanford conducted, 
and Herr Joachim was the solo violinist. The third part 
of Schumann’s Faust was given with much success. 


Mr. H. W. WARING, of Birmingham, has passed the 
final examination of Cambridge for the degree of Doctor 
in Music. 


Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN gave a Pianoforte Recital on 
the 25th at the Prince’s Hall, when she played successfully 
pieces by Beethoven, Bach, Gluck, Graun, Rameau, Scar- 
latti, Chopin, Rubinstein, Moszkowski, and herself. 


MR. FREDERIC LAMOND, the young Scottish pianist, 
gave the first of three recitals at the Prince’s Hall on the 
26th. He played several pieces in a style which fully 
realised the high expectations formed of his talents. 


THE first performance of the operetta, Foséphine vendue 
bar ses freres, by the composer, M. Victor Roger, took 
place on the 20th of March. We postpone our account 
of this promising successor of Les Noces improvisée till 
next month, 


Gouvy’s cantata Zdipfus auf Kolonos was brought to 
a hearing (in Mr. Langhans’ German translation) by the 
Berlin Cacilien-Verein. 

THE German Tonkiinstler-Versammlung will be held 
at Sondershausen from June 3 to 6. At one of the six 
concerts to be given on the occasion will be performed 
Liszt’s Christus. 


Gees MUSIC.—A Collection of 100 Short 


Pieces extracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 
of the most celebrated Composers. Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, 
and Revised by E, PAUER, Blue 4to Vol., with Chromo-Litho., &c., 
170 pp., net, 7s. 6d. Or, in 3 4to Vols, (8296a,0,c), each, net, 3s. 


Or, elegantly bound, complete, net, ros. 6d. 


Contents :— 


. Schubert, F. Pax vobiscum. 2. Mozart.W.A. Andante in G. 

. Schneider, Fr. _Prayer. (Stille der Andacht.) 

. Cherubini, L. Pie Jesu. 5. Haeser, A. F. Graduale, 

. Schubert. F, Das Marienbild. 

+ Haydn, Jos. Prayer. (Gebet zu Gott.) 8. Arcadelt, Jacob. Ave Maria. 

- Beethoven, L. van. Hope. (An die Hoffnung.) 

» Mozart, W. A. Andante in p. 

- Chorale; Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’. 

- Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Andante in a. 

- Beethoven, L. van. Andante inp. 14. Haeser, A. F. Pie Jesu. 

- Chorale: Alle Menschen miissen sterben. 

. Handel, G. F. Return, O God of Hosts. (Samson.) 

. Stradella, Alessandro. Sacred Aria. 

. Beethoven, L. van. Nature’s Praise of God. (Die Ehre Gottes). 

- Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 

» Hiller, Joh. A. Chorale: Wie gross ist des Allmacht’gen Giite. 
Mozart, W.A. Aveverum. 22. Gluck, Chr. W. Hymn. 

- Bach, Joh. Seb. Chorus. (Passion Music, “‘ St. Matthew.”) 

- Schubert, F. Litany. 

- Hiller, Joh..A. Hymn: Mein Gott, zu dem ich weinend flehe! 

. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Song. 

. Chorale; Auf, auf mein Herz mit Freuden, 

. Beethoven, L. van. Prayer. (Bitten.) 
Stradella, Alessandro. O Salutaris, 30. Himmel, Fr. 

+ Beethoven, L. van. Andante in & flat. 

- Chorale: Ach, bleib’ bei uns, Herr Jesu Christ. 

.» —— Wie schin leuchtet der Morgenstern. 

- Beethoven, L. van. Love of our Neighbour, (Die Liebe des Nachsten.) 

- Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Adagio in E, 

. Beethoven, L. van. March, (Mount of Olives.) 

. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. But the Lord. (St. Paul.) 

. Cantique: Alla trinita beata. (Fifteenth century.) 

. Evening Hymn of the Moravian Brothers, 

. Handel, G. F. Chorale: Ehr’ sei im Himmelsthrone, 

- Bach, Joh. Seb. Hymn in G minor. 

. Pergolesi, G. B. Stabat Mater. 

. Handel, G. F. Come, ever smiling Liberty. (Judas Maccabeus.) 

. Schumann, Rob. *** 45. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. Morning. 

. Beethoven, L. van. Andante ing. - 
Handel, G. F. Adagio in B minor. 

. Pergolesi, G. B. Quando Corpus. (Stabat Mater.) 

. Chorale: Aufersteh’n, ja aufersteh’n wirst du. 

. Haydn, Jos. ‘The Heavensare telling. (Creation.) 

. Schiitz, H. von (Sagittarius). 

. Lotti, A. Oh! hide thy face. 
Mozart, W. A. Evening Thoughts. 

. Astorga, E. d’. Sancta Mater. 

. Bach, Joh. Seb. My Heart ever faithful. 

. Marcello, B. From Psalm I. 

. Crotch, W. Be Peace on Earth. 58. Righini, V. Te Deum, 

. Old German: Bless thou thy Maker. 
Bortniansky, D. Sanctus. 61. Palestrina. Agnus Dei. 

. Handel, G. F. Adagio and Presto. 

. Bortniansky, D. I pray unto the Power of Mercy. 

. Mozart, W. A. Andante. 65. Hiller, Joh. A. God is my Song. 

_ Thou mourn’st, O Christ, in heavy suffering. 

. — O Lord, against Thee only have I sinned. 

. Handel, G. F. Andante. 69. Zingarelli, N. Litany, 
Marcello, B. Preserve me, Lord. 

. Handel, G. F. When Jesus, our Lord. 

. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. For in His own Hand. 

. Beethoven, L. van. Andante. 

. Schubert, F. The Wanderer’s Evening Song. 

. Hasse, Joh. Ad. Recordare Jesu. 76. Corelli, A. Largo. 

. Mozart, W. A. Fromthe Hymn: Gottheit, dir sei Preis. 

. Haydn, Jos. Andantino. 79. Schubert, F. To Music. 
Mozart, W. A. Adagio. 81. Bach, Joh. Seb. Andante. 

. Crotch, W. Andantino. 83. Palzstrina. Stabat Mater. 

. Bach, C, Ph. Em. Aria from the Oratorio, ‘* St. Peter.” 

. Hummel, J. N. Andantino. 86. Mozart, W. A. Andante con moto. 

. Beethoven, L. van. Adagio. 

. Field, John. Evening Song. _ 

. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. I will sing of Thy great mercies. 
Corelli, A. Sonata da Chiesa. 91. Webbe, S. Prayer. 

. Schubert, F. Dies irae, dies illa. 

. Beethoven, L. van. Adagio sostenuto. 

. Old Hebrew Prayer. 95. Himmel, Fr. Prayer. 

. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, F. 1 waited for the Lord. 

. Beethoven, L. van, Andante cantabile. ; 

98. Dussek, J. L. Adagio. 99. Schubert, F, The Weeping. 
100. Handel, G. F, The King shall rejoice. 


Prayer. 


Hymn. 


London; AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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“ENDYMION,” 


MENUET CLASSIQUE, 


BY 
ALEX. S. BEAUMONT. 
PRICE 3s. 


" ler ~ charming composition for the Pianoforte is a real gem, and I 
intend not al to give it to all my pupils, but to play it myself at 
every opportunity.”—EuGingz WAGNER, Professor of Music to H.R.H the 
late Duke of Albany. 
To be had of AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, Regent Street, London. 





Just Published. 


INSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 
Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 


pee net ; Sol-Fa, 4d.—MetTHvEN, Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patgy WILLIs, 
nd on. 


M R. SYDNEY SHAW (CONSERVATOIRE 

OF LEIPZIG), Pupil of Dr. Cart Reinecke and Herr S. 
JADASSOHN, gives lessons in Piano,:Harmony, Connterpoiat, Canon. Fugue, 
and Orchestration, at Pupil’s or his own Residence also by Post. Composi- 
tions inane —23, St. Oswald’s Road, West Brompton. 


) AFF CONSERVATOIRE, FRANKFORT ON 


THE MAIN.—The SUMMER HALF YEAR will commence 
rst of APRIL, 1886, with New Courses in all departments of instruction. 
Reception Examination on 1st of April, 10 o’clock in the forenoon. On the 
1st of May, 1886, Herr Dr. HANS von RitLow will commence a four weeks’ 
course for the Pupils of the Piano Upper Classes, to which also 
“‘hospitants” (players and hearers) are admitted (as far as there is room) 
at a fee of marks 100. Inquiries and applications for admission to be 


addressed to, 
THE DIRECTION, Bleichstrasse 33. 


=R ANZ. LISZT. A Memoir, by FREDERICK F. 
Burren. Price One Shilling. 
NOVELLO, EWER, & Co.; and all Music Publishers. 


BEAUTIFUL SONG ” (Miss Hilda Wilson). 
*““GO, HAPPY ROSE.” 
Song for Tenor or Soprano, by P. R. BARcLay. 
Te be chad of AUGE ER & Co. 











EDITION—NOVELTIES, 


a 
sd. 
ANACKER, A. F. Bergmannsgruss, Klavierauszug mit Text 1 1 
BOCCHERINI, L. Quintet for 2 Vls., Vla., and 2 pores 
(Lauterbach) oe lees 
DOPPLER, A. Albumblitter, for Piano Solo. Op. x deo 
LEMOINE. H. Etudes enfantines, for Piano Solo. Op. 37 
(Kunst des Cane. + oe 
ianoforte 


PETERS 


2217 
2231 


2214 
2213 
2240 
2216 
2215 


RITTER, A. G. Organ-School. 
SCHWENCKE, J. F. Choral Preludes for Organ or 
SJOGREN, E. Sonata in G, for Violin and Pianoforte. Op. 19 


Sore AGgnts : 


London : AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and cia Street. 
yocal TRIOS by FRANZ ABT. 
FOR FEMALE VOICES. (8vo.) & 8. 
The King’s Féte. Chorus (13500) .. oe ° net o 1 oO 
Greeting. Chorus (13501) * net o o 
The Song of Nature (Das ewige Lied) (29500) 
Far from Home (In der Ferne) (13503) 
God loves us dearly (Gott ist die Liebe) (13504) i 
Ocean’s Lullaby (Die Wellen singen ihre Lieder) (1 3505) net 
The Springtide of the Heart (Weit auf das Herz und lass den 
Friihling ein) (13506) a8 Re es net 
Evening on the Lake (Abendfeier) (sew) ee be Gt: © 
The Forest is my Delight (Am Morgen im griinen Wald 
(13508) . ao ae 
London : AUGENER & co., Newgate Street ‘sad Regent Suse. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES at Frankfurt- 


o.-Main.—A Lady, long resident in England, and well. acquainted 
with refined Eng lish life, wishes to receive a few more is at her residence, 
healthily situated. A comfortable home, with every facility for learning 
languages and cultivating accom plishments, i is offe ieee to be ex- 
changed. —Apply by letter to “ EI U.,” AUGENER & Co. 86, Newgate Street, 
or to Miss UNGER, 20, Simmering Strasse, Frankfurt-o-Main. 








| A BECEDARIAN (THE) IN PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING.—Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged in easy steps 
leading from the first beginning up to the degree of ‘diffi ity of Clement's 
1st Sonata in c :— 

Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treb‘e (for £ s. d. 
the Pupil) within the onan of five notes, Crotchets 
only used ; no rests ooo o40 
Part. If. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to ” semi- 
breves, minims, and crotchets used 
Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 
= value, Airs es Melodies (in the Treble clef 
* only: ses i 
Part IV. Paty Sencien, 
Melodies.. °° 
Part V. Daily Raaiiet, Veiladine, Alcs, "Paton, t&e., 
leading up to the “ae of weemend ot <eeeeir 1st 
Sonatinainc ... ne va aoe as Ou 


London: AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


EL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Cuvres 
choisis :— 4s. a, 
8117 Arabesques. - 4 Pieces. Op. 7 ie oo oreo 


8118 8 Esquisses. (Sketches) Op.ir ws. o1r0o 
Morceaux de Salon :— 
Op. 27 see oro 


8119@ Cah. I. 6 Morceaux. 
8119 ~,, II. 6 Morceaux, Op. 28 tes tee oro 
8119¢ .,, III.. 6 Morceaux. Op. 29 oe poe i @581e 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


14 Sastonetine om, Airs pr) 








i peg -ROOM PIECES by FREDERIC 
MANN :— 
Op. 6. 2Mazurkas . st shi ae ooo 
No. 1, in A minor 
»» 2,inEminor_... 
Op. 15. Guai ! ! se tisfugge un ‘moto, Trio from “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” transcribed 
La Bella Espagnola. Morceau espagnol eee 
Foaming Biilows. Caprice... ica ove og 
Libelle. Etude chantante 
Mignonette. Pensée mé odique oe 
Moonlight Raptures. A Love Poem 
Morceaux élégants :— 
No. 1. Nocturne Mélodie ... se ovo , 
2. Caprice . as oo ase 
Sérénade du Gondolier.  Barcarolle, (Illustrated) 
Le Papillon. Morceau de Salon... ove ooo 
Le Rubis, Valse brillante ove . 
Sweet Souvenir. Mélodie 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Siveit ais Regent Street. 
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AUGENER & COS EDITION, No. 8382; net 2s. 
AVER SCHARWENKA.—Album fir die 


Jugend. 12 kleine Vortragsstiicke fiir das Pianoforte. Op. 62. 
CONTENTS :— 

Marsch, 

Im Volkston. 

. Erzahiung. 

Barcarolle, 

Menuetto. 

. Gavotte. 

Lied ohne Worte. 

Praeludium. 

Entschwundenes Gliick. 

Scherzino. 

Andante, 

Tarantelle. 


© PY ARSY PH 


Io. 
iI. 
12. 





Sypney SMITH’s 


Three New Pianoforte Duets 


4% 

Op. 8. eo °o 5 

Lily of the Valley. Mazurka. ‘Op. 14 °o Ss 

Der Freischiitz. Grande Fantaisie de Comers. “Op. 16 0 6 
The Original Solos, each, 4s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and 81, Regent Street. 


EW CATALOGUE OF PETERS’ EDITION, 
1886, containing over 4,000 Vols., at REDUCED PRICES, Sole 


Tarantelle, in E minor. 








Agents, AuGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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CANTATAS FOR FEMALE VOICES. SCHOOL-PRIZES, PRESENTS, &c.—The 


Suitable for performance at School Festivals, Musical uae &e. following interesting volumes of music contain besides music, - 
al letterpress, and in many instances woodcuts or engravings : — 
gog0 ABT, F. Little Red Ridinghood (Rothkappchen). For “on Augener In Paper In 
ee ano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, & Co.'s PIANOFORTE. Cover. Cloth 
Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation (ad id.), Edition C sd. sd 
Vocal Score. FB. xo sce si, tam 3 8016 The — = Bee. — Hieess (32 Solos, net 
ae Fy tainin; 4 Duets, ect rranged (without Octaves), 
— end Wnts hatte kof Words, con _ Recitation Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With ae 
904 Cinderella (Aschenbridel), For Soprano and Alto es a“ 
~~ Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte 8034 The Children’s Beethoven. Short Pieces (30 
accompaniment and Recitation (ad .). Vocal Score. E. Solos, 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
9041a ——_Forthe same, Book of Words, containing Recitation and taves), Fingered, and Revised by E, Pauer. With 
Words for Music. 12mo aa i ° b Ue ae ted Biography, Sc. Short Pi * Sol 
ort Pieces (30 Solos, 
ne —_ Hide Sareea, ieeteted te Sereer g Dey See Argel (wing Goa) 
—. accompaniment and — (ad Uid.). = jf nmr hems a. — eabceegani 
Serre ensisen ae ase ove “ The Children’s Haydn. Short Pieces (24. Solos, 
9042a —— Forthesame. Book for Recitation. ee ° 6 Duets), by Jos. Haydn. Selected, ‘Arranged 
9043 —— The Hermit’s Harp. Cantatafor Female Voices. (without Octaves), Fingered and Revised by E. 
Written by Edward Oxenford ... ‘ata ous ve Pauer. With Illustrated. Biography 
9044 —— Riibezahl. A Cantata for Soprano and Alto Solos The Children’s Mendelssohn. Short Pieces (30 
and Choruses of Female Voices, with Pianoforte. Solos, 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
Connected by Declamatory Recitations. Op. 593. En- taves}, Fingered = Revised by £. Pauer. With 


lish Vi fi the G Illustrated Biog) ae 
a wal Messe oe Ww. eggs te — _— z The Children’s "Mozart. Short Pieces (jo Solos, 


9044a—— Forthesame. Bookof Words. 12mo .. 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 





8151 
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Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illus- 
90445 —— The Golden Link, A Cantata for Ladies’ Voices trated Biography, &e. ... ov 
9037 —— The Gipsy Queen, A Pastoral Cantata = seven meg J Scrap-Book. " 100) ‘Short ‘Pieces 
9046 —— The Isle of Song. Vocalscore... y various Classical Composers. Selected, partly 
9039 —— The Seasons. A Masque. ... ... we ws —— peoanaen ay ae Revised by 
9036 —— Christmas(Weihnachten). Cantata ..  .. Child 
, ren’s Musical Pastime. 36 Short wad ue 
9035 —— The Harvest Moon. A Pastoral Cantata ... Characteristic and National Pieces. (In the Treble 
9033 —— Jorinda and Jorindel ... Clef, without Octaves). Composed, Arranged, and 
9038a —— Book of Words, with connecting Text: for. Reckation. 16° ne gerd by E- ite Sees Pisses too Siler, 
9034 —— The Promised Land. A Sacred Cantata... 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
9241 HAYDN, J. ToySymphony. Arranged in G major for Fingered, and Rev ised by E. Pauer . 
Treble Voices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments. Full The Children’s Schumann. Short Pieces (36 
Score and Complete Parts ‘“ “ eee pon par ° Solos, 4 Duets), Selected, Arranged (without Oc- 
241a —— Vocal Partstoditto .., de ° 4 taves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Pauer. With 
(The Toy Instruments for tuning to be had of the Publishers. ) Th Z yas el '= Weber. Short Pieces (30 Solos, 
go92 HEALE,H. The Watersprites. Cantata pas 6 Duets). Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), 
go96 LEVEY,W.C. Robin Hood. Cantata for Boys’ Voices . be. Sa by E. Pauer. With Illus- 
9047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time. 0 2. oe coe vee one Or as Albums in red cloth with gilt ingeint pm 
90474 —— Books of Words to ditto oa 4s. 6d. each. 
goso POISE, M.F. Little Christmas. A Village ee and, I g. 
for Ladies’ Voices. Adapted by W. Chalmers Masters = London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and oninath Street. 


gosoa —— "Book of Words Be ialatess 
gos2 REINECKE, C. Little Snowdro| Schneewi tt hi 
For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus P Female pe chen), ST RO L L ERS’ ‘Ss O Cl E TY 
Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation (ad 


dib.). Vocal Score. E.... 3 (Dustin) Series of 
g052a ——_For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation and 


9053 utile "Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty (Dorn- QO U A RT E TS FO R M A LE V O I CE S 


Bog oi For nae “and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or 
. Cats. ). Ry any _— ot Be The English Words by Tuomas FaGan, Esq. 
9053@-——— For the same. Book.of Words, ng Recitation’ 4801 Invocation of Harmony .. Wassermann 
and Words for Music. t2mo .., « ove wee 4802 The Praise of Men's Chorus: .. Fr. Otto ... 
9054 —— Cinderella (Aschenbrédel). For Mezzo-Soprano 4803 Battle Prayer ... . + A.M. Storch 
and Soprano Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, 4804 The Rover's Song Eckert ... 
with Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation (ad Hd.) 4805 Fair Elsa Hermes 
Vocal Score. E. . see at “- we 4806 My ye 3 Vale 2 ” 
— For th 4807 Come in the stilly night endler 
_— scythe same Book of Words, containing ee 4808 Ossian o. Beschnitt 
elm 
g055 —— The Enchanted Swans (Die Wilden Schwane ee eee 1 
For Soprano, Alto, and Baritone Solo, Chorus, and _ gee Wedel Feta a mae 


forte Accompaniment (with ie 2 ) ena, and Cello . = aoe grave 


ad lib.). VocatScore . — 
. “4 ee 8 The King of Thule ... <a we 
g0ssa ——For the same. Book of Words. 12mo ee " a The ies oa «oe 2 & Engelsberg 
9956 —— Bethlehem. A Sacred Cantata for Sepeane aa’ 4815 O, thou clear shining “heaven .. F. silcher.. 
Alto Soli, and Chorus of Female Voices. Op. a0 4816 ‘The dear old town .. ew Fy Silcher ... 
Vocal Score oe 4817 Sunrise .. sis “ss .. Julius Rietz 
9078 —— Good-luck and Bad-luck (Gliickskind ‘iad Pech- 4818 Necken’s Polkas = om «. Otto Lindblad 
vogel). A Fairy Opera in Two Acts for Female Voices 4819 Polish Tavern Song w. 1 ++ a> — 
Solo and Chorus), with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. 4820 Ave Maria we eve S ow 
p. 177. English and German Words PAS ak St he 4821 Evening rest x oa eee * —— 
957 RHEINBERGER, J. Poor Henry. A Comic Cantata = oa” SFr Otto we 
for Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment, and oa 3 Philosonts ees 3 © Reinecke 
4824 osophy inthe. aa. ae 
acting Characters, Vocal Score with complete Words. E. 4825 Eloqueace Pe na .. A. Ueberlee 
9155 —— The Daughter of Jairus, Cantata, for Soprani 4826 Summer Night... 0. 0. we WeH. Veit . ane 
and Alti Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ ‘ecm with 4827 Oybin ... aa os «we BRAM xc a oo 
Pianoforte accompaniment. Vocal Score. E oop oe 4828 Forest Comfort ... Se | ee 
g070 SMITH, SEYMOUR. The Moon. ... ... 1.0 ws oe 4829 Comrades, we March | <o es. we " 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO (a 2 mains). 
BACH, LEONHARD, E. EtudedeConcert(en Tierces), 


S de 
arrangé d’aprés la valse en D flatde F. Chopin... 4 — 


BERTINI, H. 25 Studies pkgs tiie to J. B. 
Cramer). Op. 32, EF . net I 

CONCERT PROGR AMME MUSIC (Second Series). 

FIELD. Midnight Nocturne. (Played by Mr. Max 
Pauer) ... see ay. ese ae 

E, GrieG. Sonata in E. (Played by Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann)... . 

FANNY HENSEL. Chanson sans Paroles (Lied ohne 
Worte). (Played by Mrs. Roeckel) 

A. HENSELT. Petite Valse in c, (Played by M. 
Vladimir de Pachmann) 

—— Berceuse (Wiegenlied). 
de Pachmann)... 

—— Spring Song (Friihlingslied). 
Vladimir de Pachmann) 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. ‘Capriccio. 
(Played by Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg) 

—— The Rivulet. Andante. 
Zimmermann) ... 


(Played by M. Viadimir 
(Played by M. 


‘Scherzo, 


3 
— Prelude in E minor. (Played by Miss. Agnes 


Zimmermann) .. 

J. P. RAMEAU. Gavotte in A, with 6 Variations. 
(Played by Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg) 

R. SCHUMANN. Faschingsschwank aus Wien ‘(Carna- 
val de Vienne) Fantasie Bilder. (Played by 
Mile. Clotilde Kleeberg) 

—— Study in A flat (from Six Studies for Pedal Piano. 
Op. 56). (Played by Mr. Max Pauer) .. 

—— March in E flat, at 76. (Played by Mr. Max 
Pauer) ... 

DEL VALLE DEPAZ, E. {improvisations Op. 32 net 

— (EUVRES CHOISIE 
1, Souvenir. Op. 11. ag I ‘its 

2. L’Espoir et Inquietude. 7 11, Nos. 4 & 5. - 
rs Scherzino, Op. 11, No.6 
4. Adieu. Op. 11. No. 7 
5: Nocturne. Op. 27. No. 2 as ~ 
. Valse. Op. 27. No. 3. ges aie ns 
4 Humoreske. Op. 27. No.6 ... i ek 
a C. Novelletten. 12 Kleine Salonstiicke. 


Op. 
my A ‘Taylle. Idyl .. 
” Ein Sommernachtstraum, A Midsummer- 
night’s Dream wie ie ae ove 
6. Impromptu .. ese 
LAMOTHE, G. Blonde et Brunette a3 ie mn 
LISZT, F. Consolations net 


82232 — ire Polonaise. Revue par Xaver Scharwenka, c net 
82235 — 2de Cnet 


8221 


8349 


8501 


69asa GURLITT. 


—_ Popular Pieces. Selected, Fingered, ‘and Revised 
by E. Pauer . Chet 
PAUER, E. Celebrated Concert Studies :— 
No. 20. F. Bendel. Pastorale ai 
21. — Le Petit Ruisseau 
22, H. Seeling. , Graziosa. Valse Etude 
= C. Evers, Etude d’Octaves es 
4. S. Thalberg. Romance et Etude : 
RAMEAU, J. P. Gavotte in A, with six variations 
(Pauer). (Played by Mlle. Clotilde rE ond 
REINECKE, C. Sonatinas. Op. 47, C net 
SCHARWENKA, XAVER, Six Valses. Op. 28. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a4 mains). 
ALBUM POPULAIRE. (Zaragoza March, Ortega. 
L'Irrésistible. Polka frangaise, Kremser. Valse 
brillante, Hunten ; and Galop brilliant, Behr, ) net 
PROGRESSIVE SONATINAS, leading from the 
easiest up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi’s 
first Sonatina in C major. Arranged, partly com- 
posed, and fingered by Cornelius — 
1. C. SPAHN, in C inh 
2, J. SCHMITT, in C 
3. C, SPAHN, in G 
4. A. ANDRE, in G 
Feuillets d’Album Musicaux pour 
Piano a quatre mains. Op. 147. Book I. net 


OUVEAUTES 


Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
N.B.—This List is not published in any other Musical Paper. 


3 
(Played by Miss Agnes 





ORGAN. 
8726 CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse s. d. 
Styles. Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong :— 
Book XXVI. Fantasia Concertante and Offertorio, 
by V. A. Petrali ree .. Net r— 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
8673 BURGMULLER, FRED. Three Nocturnes, pews 
et doigtés par fr, Hermann I— 
8679 HOLMES, H. Chamber Music for Violin Solo, oh 
Piano Accompaniment. A Selection from the 
Solo Sonatas of Corelli, Tartini, Bach, and 
Handel. The Pianoforte Accompaniment (con- 
structed upon the Original Bass), and Marks of 
Expression, Bowing, and Fingering, by H. Holmes 2 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
7ogo CLARKE, HAMILTON. ‘Gavotte (in the ancient 
style), for Orchestra ... net 1 
COURVOISIER, C, L'ficole de la Vélocité, (Violon.) 
7603a Cah. I. Exercices de doigts (systématiques) net 1 
76035 » II. Etudes des Gammes et accords sys- 
tématiques ... ae ae 
7603¢ » Ill, 13 Etudes mélodiques ‘dans la 1re position 
Majeur). Thirteen Melodic Studies in the first 
position (Major) is net 2 
LEE, SEBASTIAN. 40 petits ‘Duos faciles et pro- 
gressives pour deux Violoncelles. Op. 126 :— 
77672 _~— Liv. I. 22 petits Duos trés faciles net I 
77676 » II. 9 petits Duos faciles ... us an net 1 
7767¢ » LIE. 9 petits Duos faciles ... Pee Met 1 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
ABT, F. Sleep with the Birds and Flowers (Schlaf 
ein du holdes Kind). Op. 421, No. 3. Song 
Vocal Duets for Treble Voices with Pianoforte. 
The Return of Spring . at 
The Woods, the Woods 
Boat song 
Easter song 
GOUNOD, C. The Elf's Trip (Ou voulez-vous 
aller?). Song sc 8 
LEVEY, W. C. Three “Merry Friars. Song from 
‘*Robin Hood” 
6799 NAUENBURG. Vocal ‘Exercises for all Voices (Ww. 
Aspull) .. net o 
ROSSINI, G. Soirées Musicales, Collection de 8 
Ariettes et 4 Duos italiens :— 
1, La Promessa, in A flat 3 0 | 4. L’Orgia 
Ia. > me ia BO § L'Invito 
2. Il Rimprovero iss : : . La Pastore!la dell’ 
3. La Partenza ... Alpi 2 
8898¢ RUBINSTEIN, A, r haan (Songs). Transposed 
Edition, Book Iil ow Bet r= 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
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